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THE WEEK. 


THE ever-present Irish question came up last week 
in three forms, Mr. McHugh’s Committee, Mr. Rus- 
seli’s motion on the De Freyne Estate, and Mr. Field’s 
bill. The first, according to an account obtained by 
Mr. Massingham, throws a sinister light on the rela- 
tions between public prosecutions and private ani- 
mosities. The Crown Prosecutor, it appears, had 
been removed from his post as solicitor to the 
Sligo County Council at Mr. McHugh’s instance. 
We cannot justify Mr. McHugh’s reference to the 
magistrates who tried him as ‘‘ sweeps.” A Nationalist 
Lord Salisbury might apologise to the sweeps. Then 
again, Mr. T. W. Russell called attention once more 
to the intolerable contrast between the rents of the 
De Freyne tenants and the purchase instalments of the 
Dillon tenants ona neighbouring estate. This must 
lead to disturbances. Mr. Wyndham maintained that 
all the evil was due to Mr. O’Brien’s agitation. Evic- 
tions have now begun, and, with homeless and starving 
people suffering from the unfair operation of law, it 
will be remarkable if crimes of violence are absent. 


In the third question the Nationalist members did 
not appear to advantage, displaying the same reac- 
tionary spirit which has marked their attitude towards 
the Education Bill. Mr. Field introduced a bill to 
compel “foreign” meat to be distinctively marked in 
Ireland. The Bill came before the Grand Committee 
on Trade. Clause 3 provided that 

“The words ‘ foreign meat’ shall mean and include all 
dead meat imported in a frozen or chilled state into Ireland 
except meat killed in Great Britain.” 

An amendment to omit ‘‘except meat killed in Great 
Britain,” moved by Mr. T. W. Russell, who objected 
to the preference given to colonial meat (much being 
slaughtered at Deptford and Birkenhead), was lost. 
Mr. Field revealed his Protectionist motives by confess- 
ing that such meat ‘‘did not compete with home produce 
as keenly as frozen or chilled meat did,” Mr. Gallo- 
way’s amendment to omit all colonial meat was also 
lost. The bill he said was ‘‘ pure Protection.” Finally, 
Mr. Russell proposed the rejection of the whole clause, 
and secured a majority of 12 votes to 9, thus virtually 
destroying a thoroughly bad bill, which would have in- 
jured every poor consumer in Ireland. Thursday was 
devoted to the Irish Estimates, and Mr. Dillon raised a 
discussion on the Sheridan scandal. This scoundrel, a 
sergeant in the Irish Constabulary, in conspiracy with 
other members of that force, had trumped up cases 
against innocent persons. One of his victims has 
died in prison, the others have been compensated. Mr. 
Wyndham could deny none of Mr. Dillon’s facts, and 


quite failed to explain why Sheridan had not been 
prosecuted. 


SomE time ago, when our Government in the pleni- 
tude of its unwisdom assembled the Sugar Conference, 
and eventually brought about the Sugar Convention, 
we observed that a very curious situation might arise if 
one of our own colonies stood out. On Monday there 





appeared in the daily Press a telegram from Melbourne 
announcing that ‘‘the Federal Government of the 
Australian Commonwealth has decided not to become 
a party to the Sugar Convention, and has advised Mr. 
Chamberlain accordingly.” If, then, the Sugar Conven- 
tion is signed by all the Powers, one of the first steps to 
be taken may be to impose a differential duty upon 
bounty-fed Australian sugar. This would be turning 
the tables upon Mr. Chamberlain with a vengeance. 
The Government has joined a Franco-Austro-German- 
Belgian Sugar Zollverein. We shall hear more of this 
when the Convention is presented to the House of 
Commons in the form of a bill. 


ANOTHER curious incident in the sugar question is a 
circular addressed by Russia to the Powers forming the 
anti-bounty ring. M. de Witte explains in great detail 
the manner in which the Russian sugar - growing 
industry is regulated by the Russian State. Its only 
object appears to be to prevent ‘‘ over-production ” and 
keep up the price of sugar in Russia. In Russia cheap- 
ness goes by the name of over-production, and the 
miserable Russian has to pay artificial prices for one of 
the most necessary and wholesome luxuries of life. It is 
certainly difficult to see, however, what justification the 
Sugar Zollverein can find for differential duties against 
sugar exported from Russia. 


Tue event of the week in Italy, writes our Italian 
correspondent, is the royal visit to St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, which gathers more importance from the fact 
that the Czar has promised to return itin Rome in the 
autumn, and that this is the first occasion that a King 
of United Italy goes to the Russian capital. Italy, 
which is already bound to France by the recent 
agreement in the Mediterranean, shows herself 
to-day in perfect accord with the Russian policy, 
based on the séatus guo in the Balkans, so that she 
is united to both members of the dual alliance. There- 
fore she becomes the link which joins the two groups 
of European Powers, a function essentially pacific, and 
radically diverse to that for which she, in the begin- 
ning, entered the Triple Alliance. In 1882 it was her 
strained relations with France that determined her 
adhesion to the Central Powers ; to-day itis through the 
intervention of Rome that a relation of cordiality and 
a bond of interest are in the ascendant between 
Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Although the 
journey was not decided upon yesterday, it was not, 
perhaps, an accident that it is to take place just after 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, and after the 
declaration, with unusual emphasis, of the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Prinetti, that the 
Peninsula is determined that the satus guo in the 
Balkans shall not be disturbed. This affirmation 
seemed to come as a surprise to official and Court 
circles in Austria, but now they will understand that it 
was the consequence of the present Italo-Russian 
accord with regard to general lines in the Balkans. 
This agreement will receive confirmation from the visit 
of King Victor Emmanuel III., and it will also reaffirm 
the identity of the object of Italian and Russian policy 
in the East, and this is sufficient to distinguish the 
journey from the ordinary royal visits, and to announce it 
as an event the political results Of which will, perhaps, 
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be seen in a not distant future. Such a situation cannot, 
of course, please Austria, which through the accord of 
the young Italian Kingdom—which became her ally 
without her ever forgetting and forgiving the half 
century of revolution, and war, which deprived her of 
her Italian provinces—with the Muscovite Empire, her 
traditional rival, sees what remained of her supremacy 
in the Balkans shaken and threatened. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S accident has to some extent 
distracted popular attention and sympathy from the 
King to the most prominent Minister of the day, 
and gives a peculiar interest to a sketch of Mr. Cham- 
berlains character which appears in another column of 
this number. He was driving on Monday afternoon 
from the House to the Atheneum when his horse 
slipped. The cab swerved and collided with a guard 
post at the foot of the Canadian Arch, throwing 
Mr. Chamberlain against the sliding window. His head 
was badly cut, a wound about three inches long being 
made. He drove to the Charing Cross Hospital, where 
he remained until Wednesday. All immediate engage- 
ments were cancelled, but we are glad to learn that 
there is no danger, and that Mr. Chamberlain, although 
confined to his room, is making satisfactory progress. 


THE publication of Sir Redvers Buller’s heliogram 
to Sir George White after the battle of Colenso has told 
the world nothing new. The only remarkable result 
attaching to this publication is the series of ridiculous 
comments it has called forth from the greater part of 
the Press. Everyone has known for a long time past 
that Sir Redvers Buller was told to accomplish a 
certain task with a certain number of men, and that he 
was also told that Ladysmith could only hold out a 
month. After Colenso it was plainly evident that he 
could not accomplish that task in the time and with the 
number of men allotted to him. He said so in his 
heliogram to the commander of the besieged force, 
and assumed the responsibility for the surrender which, 
under those conditions, must inevitably have followed. 
The conditions, however, did not hold. The Govern- 
ment got frightened, over-ruled the terrors of Cape- 
town, and allowed General Buller a larger number of 
men. The stores in Ladysmith were very much larger 
than General Buller had been told. They were nearly 
three times as large! Given these new conditions sur- 
render was not inevitable, and, as a fact, Ladysmith 
was able to hold out till the advance of the immense 
force, under Lord Roberts, had drawn the besiegers 
away northward and eastward. There is the whole 
case ina nutshell. It is difficult to determine in what 
proportions the outcry in the Press is due to our ignor- 
ance of military history and in what to wounded pride. 
It certainly proceeds from an intimate mixture of the 
two. 


THE financial papers have been mistaken in their 
prophecies of a Kaffir boom. The investor has been 
made wary, and the depression in Kaffirs merely reflects 
the mining situation in the Transvaal. According to 
the honest fellow who telegraphs to the Zimes from 
Johannesburg : 

‘* Some anxiety, fostered by the weak condition of the 
share market, is felt regarding the supply of native labour, 
which is not coming forward so fast as was expected. At 
this season an exodus of natives always takes place, and 
this year the exodus is increased by the fact that many who 
have hitherto been prevented from leaving by the war are 
now returning to their homes, while the number of those 
arriving, in spite of all efforts, is only about 5,000 monthly.” 


How careful this phraseology is. Not alarm, but only 
anxiety, and even that is qualified downto ‘‘some 
anxiety.” Some anxiety is created by—no, only 
** fostered by”—depression on the Stock Exchange. The 
natives don’t like underground slavery at lower wages 
han were formerly paid, and refuse to comein. No. 
The blacks are merely ‘‘ not coming forward so fast 


as was expected.” It would seem that the efflux is 
greater than the influx. But that is only hinted. The 
scarcity is leading to economies, and there is hope of 
attracting unskilled white labour at ‘five shillings 
daily, and all found.” When all is found—food and 
lodging by Eckstein, Beit, Albu, Goerz, and other 
typical Anglo-Saxon mineowners, and government 
provided by Lord Milner—the paradise of the un- 
skilled labourer must be complete. But we should 
advise him to remain in his English purgatory. 


‘‘ THE truth about the natives” on the Rand 
is not yet wholly known, but once more the false 
prophets of the ‘* Kaffir market” are taken by surprise 
at the development of South African affairs. They had 
prophesied smooth things, telling the investor that 
under a beneficent British administration such as that 
in Kimberley it would be possible to reduce the wage 
of native labour from the scandalous average of 
43 3S. 6d.a month, which a corrupt Boer Government 
tolerated, to the more reasonable average of £1 15s. 
amonth. During the period of the war, when labour 
was partially resumed on the Rand, it almost seemed as 
if these sanguine anticipations were to be more than 
realised. The recently published report of the Trans- 
vaal Mines Department for the six months ending 
December 31, 1901, called special attention to ‘‘ the 
great reduction in the scale of native wages, the 
average monthly wage paid by the gold mines during 
the period covered by this report being 26s. 4d. per 
head, against 47s. 1d. in 1898.” According to the cal- 
culations in which the financial papers have been in- 
dulging for several weeks past, this will mean an 
advantage to shareholders of from 2s. to 3s. per ton of 
ore crushed. And yet the prices continue to droop. 


But with the wider resumption of labour on the 
Rand after the conclusion of peace, and with the re- 
laxation of the censorship on news, the truth about the 
natives is beginning to reach the public in this country. 
During the week Reuter’s correspondent sent home 
a story of the arrest of ‘‘some native chiefs” at 
Johannesburg ‘‘ for inciting natives to quit the Rand,” 
and of an unsuccessful attempt at a rescue. In a leading 
article on Wednesday, the Financial Times makes the 
significant remark: ‘* The leading houses, it is alleged, 
have known for some time past that there will be 
trouble in obtaining an adequate supply of native 
labourers for the mines, hence the non-support of the 
market during the period of depression ” ; and it recog- 
nises the possibility ‘‘that the present depression will end 
inaslump.” The latest news from South Africa indicates 
a resumption of talk about compelling the native ‘‘ to 
recognise the dignity of labour” by means of pass and 
registration laws which will restrict his movements, 
and by imposing taxation which will force him into the 
labour market. The 10 per cent. tax on mining profits 
is hotly resented by the Johannesburg Svar. It is 
possible that our own Government, like the late Boer 
Government, may find itself face to face with an agita- 
tion fomented by financiers who wish to get the con- 
trol of taxes and labour laws into their own hands. 


Tue bye-election at Clitheroe seems likely to be mis- 
managed. The Liberal Association had found the best 
possible candidate in Mr. Philip Stanhope, one of the 
truest and bravest, and distinguished members of the 
party. At the same time a number of weavers in the con- 
stituency determined to invite one of their own number, 
who was not, however, chosen (it would seem) for any 
political reasons. Mr. Shackleton accepted the invita- 
tion, and issued an address, in which, without explain- 
ing what his politics were, or whether he would support 
Mr. Balfour or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he 
promised to look after weaving in Parliament. We 


have heard of a Member of Parliament who was 
described as ‘‘a spinner of long yarns at a cheap 
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price,” but Mr. Shackleton is, no doubt, correct in 
saying that no one has yet been elected to Parliament 
merely because he is good at weaving cotton. We en- 
tirely protest against the suggestion of the Dazly News 
that Mr. Stanhope (who courageously opposed the 
war when the Liberal organ was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
most effective supporter) should withdraw merely 
because a working man has appeared on the field. 
Let us first know whether Mr. Shackleton is a Liberal, 
an opponent of Imperialism, a Free Trader, and 
generally a candidate who commends himself to Liberal 
sentiment in the constituency. We regret to see 
that Mr. Rowland Barran at Leeds has not yet pro- 
claimed his loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
or his adherence to Home Rule, or his adoption of a 
policy of national retrenchment. 


Tue chief event in the Education Bill debate 
happened on Wednesday, when Mr. Hobhouse’s 
amendment to strike out the “option” clause 
in Part III. was accepted by Mr. Balfour. This change 
alters the whole nature of the bill, which was intro- 
duced specifically as an optional measure, but now 
becomes compulsory and universal. Great as it is, 
the change became almost inevitable when Mr. Balfour 
announced the 7s. 6d. grant, which would have 
acted as a heavy fine on any district which 
retained its Board. Still, the proposal was strongly 
resisted by the Opposition, which regards with 
grave apprehension the substitution of an untried for 
an experienced authority. It is now certain that if the 
bill goes through every School Board in England and 
Wales will be extinguished. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour made a slight concession. 
While refusing to throw open Anglican training 
colleges he promised to endow ‘‘hostels” for 
undenominational students; but the sectarian col- 
leges are to combine rate-aid with religious tests. 
This is, as Sir Edward Grey said, practically 
concurrent endowment. Tuesday saw the fourth 
clause passed by the closure. Before that, however, 
the principle ot the Cowper-Temple clause had been 
applied to all secondary schools provided by the 
councils. This was done by means of an amendment 
moved by Sir W. Anson, but apparently inspired by 
Mr. Balfour, which roused the clericals to fury. Lord 
Hugh Cecil declared that the Government were 
‘* accepting an amendment for the sake of conciliating 
an Opposition which was incapable of conciliation, and 
which was vicious in principle.” The division revealed 
the insignificance of the clericals, for even with Mr. 
Dillon's assistance, Lord Hugh’s followers numbered 
twenty-nine only. Mr. Whiteley’s amendment, pro- 
viding that no teacher should be compelled to make a 
declaration of religious belief, was lost, but brought 
down the Government majority to twenty-six, many 
Ministerialists being in favour of the amendment. 


Tue Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on Betting is a studiously mocerate document, 
which should serve on the one hand to dispel the 
illusion that all critics of betting are faddists, and on 
the other to convince those who believe in ‘free 
indulgence” that there is a growing evil io be faced. 
Among the signatories are Lord Durham, Lord Derby, 
and Lord Cobham, whose names show that the 
Turf is sufficiently represented. The first para- 
graph justifies the Committee’s existence. They find 
that ‘‘ betting is generally prevalent and has increased 
considerably of late years, especially among the working 
classes.” They do not look upon betting ‘‘as a crime 
in itself,” but consider its results ‘‘ injurious to the 
community.” Although facilities afforded by the Press 
are, they think, largely responsible for its prevalence, 
they cannot recommend prohibition ; tipsters’ advertise- 
ments, however, are condemned as ‘‘ highly objection- 


able,” and with betting circulars should be made illegal. 
The licensing of bookmakers is regarded as too difficult. 
Here, no doubt, the Turf representatives speak, and the 
Sportsman deplores their decision, believing that 
there would be little difficulty either in licensing or in 
excluding the unlicensed from enclosed courses, while on 
open [courses the unlicensed bookmaker would be 
avoided. The same paper denies ‘‘ that any provision for 
ensuring honesty and straightforwardness in betting 
would lead to its increase.” The Committee’s objection 
both to licensing and to the Pari-Mutuelor ‘‘ Totalisator” 
systems is based on their unwillingness to legalise 
betting. Street betting they would put down by 
sending old offenders to prison after several convic- 
tions, or for a first offence for betting with children. 


Ir is really quite difficult to know what novel form 
of injustice this curious Government will perpetrate. 
Some time ago unexpected fires broke out at the Sand- 
hurst Military College. Arson was suspected, but the 
culprit, if any, could not be found. Every cadet, there- 
fore, who occupied rooms in Block C, where most of 
the fires occurred, was required to account for himself 
at the time of one of the fires. Twenty-nine men could 
not furnish an alibi to the satisfaction of the authorities, 
and were therefore rusticated. In answer to a fierce 
attack by Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Churchill, 
the only reply given by Mr. Brodrick was that 
‘fin all probability” the boys dismissed were cog- 
nisant of the offence. A stranger perversion of 
justice we have never heard. A Sandhurst man, 
then, according to the Secretary for War, is 
guilty until he demonstrates his innocence. The 
Sandhurst system has been condemned in the recent 
report, and both discipline and instruction are clearly 
inefficient ; it may also be true, as is often alleged, that 
the ‘‘ tone” of the cadets leaves so much to be desired 
that a partial clearance becomes necessary. But to 
effect this clearance on a side issue, upon a charge that 
is neither formulated nor proved, can only do harm. 
One scarcely need add that Mr. Brodrick seeks to 
throw the responsibility on Lord Roberts. From the 
discussion in the House ot Lords on Monday it appears 
that both are inclined to give way. 


Mr. SEDDON really ought to look after New 
Zealand. Its finances are not in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It is overloaded with debt, and now a 7imes 
correspondent telegraphs to say that Mr. Seddon’s 
Government has ‘‘ urged the War Office to omit the 
audit of their expenditure because of the delay.” The 
Opposition allege that the Local Defence Office i$ in a 
muddle, and express dissatisfaction with the way in 
which Imperial money has been expended. The War 
Office has “demurred” and the Auditor-General has 
‘* protested,” but the Government has prevailed, and 
the certificates of the Under-Secretary for Defence 
have been accepted in lieu of audit. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER, of Owens College, has 
reissued in pamphlet form the letter which he addressed 
some little time ago to the Manchester Guardian, and 
an article contributed to our own columns, on the 
subject of the proposed dissolution of the federal 
Victoria University and the formation of the inde- 
pendent universities of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds. It will be remembered that the Courts of 
the two Lancashire colleges have passed resolutions in 
favour of this step; but that the Yorkshire college 
holds out against any change. The arguments for con- 
verting the federated colleges into full-blown univer- 
sities are very ably presented by Mr. Alexander; the 
chief of them is the civic value of a local patriotism 
in intellectual things, a sentiment which unquestion- 
ably wants cultivating in England. Whether these 
comparatively young institutions have yet reached a 
stage at which rivalry will be more stimulating than 
dangerous is another matter. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF CAPE COLONY. 


E print on another page an interesting Special 
Article from a distinguished pen in Capetown 
on the movement for the suspension of the Cape Con- 
stitution. Mr. Moffat’s view of the war—as the whole 
tone of his article sufficiently shows—is utterly opposed 
‘to ours. That makes his exposure of the suspension- 
ists all the more significant, and shows clearly that the 
thoughtful and disinterested members of the Pro- 
gressive party are quite out of sympathy with the 
underhand (and may we not say the treasonable ?) 
practices of the Milnerites and Rhodesians. Mr. 
Moffat will by this time have heard that the Cape Con- 
stitution has been saved from the flood which has 
swept away its neighbour Republics. Parliament is 
to meet again next month in Capetown. The censor 
of martial law (whose continued existence is an intoler- 
able outrage) has allowed Mr. Moffat to read Mr. 
Chamberlain’s despatch. Whether he will allow Mr. 
Moffat to read his own article in this review is another 
matter which we shall promptly put to the test; but 
we think Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to Mr. John Ellis 
makes it clear that the Press Censorship henceforth 
applies only to sheets published in South Africa. 
Obviously it is an absurdity that when newspapers like 
the Zimes, the Cape Times, and the Cape Argus, preach- 
ing high treason against the Cape Government, are 
allowed to circulate in Cape Colony, Zhe Speaker, 
which has defended the Cape Constitution as zealously 
as Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Gordon Sprigg, should be at 
the mercy of a lawless censorship. This picking and 
choosing between English newspapers by the creatures 
of Mr. Brodrick is a new element in “ Imperial life,” 
and when the Bill of Indemnity is brought before the 
Cape Parliament, we trust that an unsuspended Con- 
stitution will exert itself to obtain satisfaction for the 
malignant suppression of printed opinions. The 
Library of Parliament House in Capetown is, 
it may be observed, one of the few places in 
South Africa to which during these long months of 
military rule Liberal newspapers have been allowed 
to penetrate. If martial law still ‘‘rages” in 
South Africa, a very strict account will be demanded 
by the Cape Parliament of acts done under that ill- 
omened phrase since the conclusion of peace. We 
should very much like to hear what the Premiers think 
of the censorship as an engine of Empire. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chamberlain has earned (for once) 
the execration of the Rand, and the hearty thanks of 
all good citizens who know and understand the value 
of English institutions. In his despatch to the Governor 
of Cape Colony he refuses to adopt Lord Milner’s advice, 
and (without mentioning the High Commissioner) makes 
out an overwhelming case for letting the Cape Consti- 
tution alone. Let us consider briefly the principal 
arguments upon which Mr. Chamberlain relies. We 
are not surprised to see that his view has been endorsed 
by all the Colonial representatives. 

The white book is entitled ‘‘ Petition for the Tem- 
porary Suspension of the Cape Constitution and Reply 
of His Majesty’s Government.” The reply was tele- 

raphed by Mr. Chamberlain to the Government of Cape 


Colony on July 2. It consists of 16 paragraphs, the 
last of which requests the Government to commu- 
nicate a copy of the despatch to the petitioners. The 
signing of the petition was one of the last acts of 
Mr. Rhodes’s life; and, no doubt, his influence 
accounts for the number of names attached. But 
Mr. Chamberlain points out that after deducting 
the names subsequently withdrawn, the Members 
of Parliament consenting to the petition form 
only a minority of the Legislature, comprising 
less than a third of the House of Assembly and 
less than half of the Legislative Council, while the 
majority, who are ‘‘ entirely opposed to the suspension, 
abrogation, or withdrawal of the Constitution,” include 
the present Cape Ministry, whose Premier, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, it is the habit of the Rhodesians to regard as 
merely an inefficient tool of Lord Milner. But ‘even 
a worm will turn,” and the Premier of Cape Colony has 
made a very spirited communication to our Press in 
which he points out that Lord Milner has no jurisdic- 
tion, and is not entitled to meddle in the affairs of Cape 
Colony. The first broad objection taken by Mr. 
Chamberlain to the proposals of the petitioners 
was that “the formal suspension of the Constitu- 
tion of a responsibly governed colony is a proceed- 
ing for which no precedent exists, and which 
His Majesty’s Government are advised could 
only be effected by an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” Suspension, therefore, would involve the pass- 
ing of a bill through the British Parliament, which 
would certainly upset all the legislative proposals of 
the Government for the present year at home, and 
would be desperately opposed by every member of the 
Opposition except the very small clique which is under 
the thumb of Lord Milner. We are not at all certain 
that it would even be possible for the Government, in 
spite of its huge majority, to pass a measure for which 
there is no precedent, and which is at variance -with 
all traditions of policy and with every canon of Consti- 
tutional liberty. It istrue, as Mr. Chamberlain admits, 
that the Cape Constitution has already been violated 
in three important particulars: (1) In February, 1go1, 
by the omission of biennial registration ; (2) In July, 
1go1, and subsequently, by the issue of Treasury warrants 
by the Governor without Parliamentary authority ; (3) 
in October, 1901, by the prorogation of Parliament 
beyond the twelfth of that month, the latest day 
according to the law on which Parliament should have 
met. But there is another very important matter 
which must have weighed conclusively with the Cabinet 
when they met to discuss the petition and Lord Milner’s 
private letter. We refer to the means which should 
be taken for legalising illegality, and for compounding 
along series of outrages upon persons and property 
committed under martial law. Let us see what 
Mr. Chamberlain has to say upon this subject : 
“Further, martial law, under which many acts must have 
been done, which, though they were necessary, were not in 
accordance with the ordinary law, has been for some time 
in force throughout the colony under proclamations issued 
by yourself and countersigned by Ministers. Prisoners have 
been tried and sentenced by courts-martial for murder and 
other offences committed during the rebellion, and the sen- 
tences of those who have been condemned to various terms 
of imprisonment since the date of the Indemnity Act of 
1900 will lapse upon the cessation of martial law unless 
legislative provision for validating the sentences is made. 
It is, therefore, clear that an Act of Indemnity must be 
passed to cover the past breaches of the law, to protect the 


military and civil officers, including yourself, who may 
have exceeded their legal authority, and to validate their 


na epee” 
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proceedings and the sentences of courts-martial. It will also, 
perhaps, be necessary to strengthen the Government with 
special powers for carrying out the pacification of the 
country, ¢.g., with regard to the importation and possession 


of arms. 

Now, as we pointed out some time ago, and we may 
now adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, such legis- 
lation ‘‘ might be passed either by the Imperial or by 
the Cape Parliament,” but if it is to be passed by the 
Imperial Parliament one very obvious consideration 
arises, and that is that the autumn session, instead of 
being devoted to the Education Bill, will have to be 
devoted to the subject of martial law in Cape Colony. 
**An Act of Indemnity,” writes Mr. Chamberlain, ‘ is 
no doubt indispensable to the maintenance of British 
interests.” But then the Education Bill is indispensable 
to the maintenance of Anglican interests ; and accord- 
ingly ‘‘His Majesty’s Government entertain the hope 
that the Cape Parliament will not fail in its 
evident duty, and will be prepared to take all 
the steps necessary for the security of the colony 
and for discouraging racial and political controversy 
likely to interfere with the restoration of its prosperity.” 
The spectacle of Mr. Chamberlain advising a Parlia- 
ment to discourage political controversy is entertaining, 
but we do not think that those who desire justice to be 
done in the case of real outrages committed under 
martial law need be afraid of the threat which occurs 
in the eleventh paragraph of Mr. Chamberlain’s des- 
patch. The paragraph runs as follows: ‘‘ It is only in 
the event, which His Majesty’s Government do not 
contemplate as probable, of refusal by the Cape Parlia- 
ment to fulfil its obligations that serious danger would 
arise to Imperial interests.” His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ‘‘cannot but feel that to deprive the 
Cape colonists, even for a time, of their Con- 
stitutional rights by imposing a system of Crown 
Colony Government without giving to the present 
representatives of the people the opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions on such a great change is likely 
rather to produce discontent and agitation than to 
pacify race hatred.” This is the exact opposite of Lord 
Milner’s view. That potentate honestly believes that 
the best way to produce content is to suppress opinion. 
Mr. Moffat, on the other hand, who has been half a 
century in South Africa, points out that Parliament is 
a safety valve and that free discussion in a self-govern- 
ing Constitution is the best hope of preventing resort to 
the bloody arbitrament of war. We now hear that the 
Cape Parliament has been summoned to meet on August 
20, and that the restrictions imposed by martial law 
upon the Press and upon private correspondence have 
now been removed except as regards newspapers pub- 
lished in South Africa. 





THE SAVING OF THE GREEN. 


_~ VERY schoolboy knows, or ought to know, 
.s that famous passage in the third chapter of 
Macaulay’s history which describes the English towns 
of the seventeenth century. Two and a half centuries 
ago the enormous size of Bristol, then the second. city 


in the kingdom (with a population of near 30,000 
souls), was a source of continual wonder and admira- 
tion. Pepys, who visited it eight years after the 
Restoration, was struck by its splendour. But, as 
Macaulay observes, ‘‘ his standard was not high ; for 
he noted down as a wonder the circumstance that in 
Bristol a man might look round him and see nothing 
but houses.” It seems that in no other place known 
to Pepys except London were woods and fields com- 
pletely shut out of view by buildings. The pride taken 
by Pepys in this exclusion of Nature by man was 
not shared by every Londoner ; for who does not re- 
member the homely simile of our greatest epic poet? 


“ As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


This may well have been written about the time of the 
entry in Pepys’s diary. It shows us that Milton would 
sometimes turn away from his book and trudge out of 
the smoke of London to some 


“Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 
Alcinéus, host of old Laertes’ son.” 


But the gigantic growth of towns in the nine- 
teenth century, the crowding of house upon house 
and storey upon storey has made the need of rural 
sights and rural sounds universal. The dweller in a 
London of five millions can now, thanks to steam and 
electricity, see the country as easily as could the dweller 
in a London ot five hundred thousand; and probably 
such trees and grass as an ‘‘open space” affords are 
within sight or a short walk of his home. For these 
and greater mercies he has to thank public opinion, 
working through Parliament and local authorities, 
guided by foresight and true philanthropy. 


Less than fifty years ago a small group of men, 
impressed by the evils of private enclosures, and seeing 
clearly that the need of public commons was greater 
and not less than it had ever been before, founded the 
Commons Preservation Society, whose solid and some- 
times romantic achievements entitle it to the grateful 
support not only of all Londoners, but of all English- 
men. In his address, given at a general meeting of 
the society on Wednesday, when a report was presented 
of the work for the last three years, the chairman, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, told a story of many successful efforts. 
At first the pressing needs and dangers of London 
received most attention, and the work of preserving 
public commons seemed to have culminated in the 
great case of Epping Forest, as a result of which no 
less than 3,000 acres (already enclosed) were restored 
to the public. The services of Sir Robert Hunter in 
that case are still gratefully remembered. But the 
society, through one of its vice-presidents (Mr. E. N. 
Buxton) has just performed another sensational feat by 
rescuing from the builder between eight and nine 
hundred acres of the original Hainault Forest. Only 
427,000 is required to complete the purchase ; and, as 
the report says, ‘‘ an opportunity of acquiring at such 
a reasonable rate so large an open space within easy 
reach of the metropolis has not arisen since the pur- 
chase of Epping Forest.” 
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The idea that Parliamentary legislation has given 
immunity to public land has proved to be fallacious. 
Every year some private or public corporation promotes 
a bill which would appropriate a part, or at least spoil 
the amenities of, some public space. Everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business ; and it is to be observed 
with regret that some public bodies (particularly rural 
district councils) seem to be little inclined to take their 
part in maintaining the rights and privileges of the 
community. In one instance it was only by the effective 
violence of a judge of the High Court, Mr. Justice 
Grantham, that a right of way was vindicated by the re. 
moval of obstructions. Whenthelandlord of Stonehenge 
fenced in that national monument with barbed wire the 
Amesbury Rural District Council declined to take any 
steps. In this, and in many other cases, the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society has appealed with 
more success to the parish and county councils. The 
Urban District Council of Merthyr is a positive 
offender; but its effort to seize common for water- 
works (in a private Act of 1895) has been frustrated 
owing to the efforts of one of the commoners, Mr. 
John Lloyd, with the help of the society and the 
liberal aid of Sir John Brunner. As an_ indirect 
result of this dispute, the Tor Glas Common, some 
1,650 acres in extent, has been preserved. Of encroach- 
ments by landlords the most interesting recorded in 
the report is the enclosure by a Mr. Solomon Andrews 
of a part of Aberdovey Common in the County 
Merioneth. ‘“ The secretary of the society visited the 
locality, and an influential local committee was formed 
to protect the rights of the commoners.” The local 
committee must have had physical strength as well as 
moral influence, for ‘‘ the whole of the fences—over 
two miles in length—were subsequently pulled down.” 
Mr. Andrews has taken no further action, apparently 
recognising that in this instance might was right. 
None of the victories of the society give us more lively 
satisfaction than those won over departments of the 
Government ; and of these the most agreeable of all 
was that gained over the War Office by throwing out 
the Military Manceuvres Bill of 1900. The bill was 
introduced late in the Session, and would have given 
the War Office ‘‘ most unusual and arbitrary powers 
for exclusively occupying common lands.”  Dart- 
moor, the New Forest, and Cannock Chase were 
all to be abused by manceuvres to the injury of com- 
moners and to the detriment of the public. Fortun- 
ately, some aristocratic and wealthy landlords saw 
themselves hurt, and ultimately the bill was thrown 
out for non-compliance with the Standing Orders 
of the House of Commons. The War Office forgot 
that the rough-and-ready {procedure of martial law 
has not yet been applied to Westminster. It is easier, 
however, to out-manceuvre Mr. Brodrick than Mr. 
Chamberlain. But the second feat has also been 
performed by the society ; for thanks to its exertions 
the Water Bill promoted by the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion in 1892 was so amended as to give the public ‘a 
right of free access for air and recreation over 32,000 
acres of common land in South Wales.” But it is 
impossible in so small a space to give any adequate 
idea of the extent, variety, and importance of the work 
done by this most effective association. During the 
last three years alone the cases in which it has advised 
have exceeded 1,000, and the work is constantly 
growing. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR SUSPENDING THE 
CAPE CONSTITUTION. 


By Tue Rev. J. S. Morrat, C.M.G. 


MOVEMENT is on foot in the Cape Colony for 
the suspension of the Constitution. There seems 
to be some uncertainty as to what is really meant, for 
the idea has evidently been before the minds of some 
of those active about this thing that the British Parlia- 
ment might in a single Act revoke the Constitution as 
it now is, and then bestow it again in an amended 
form—altered, that is, so as to meet the views of one 
particular section of the people. Others seem to con- 
template a total abrogation, our present Parliamen- 
tary system to be replaced with some form of Crown 
Colony government. 

The history of this movement is rather curious. 
The first that the public hears of it is that forty-three 
members of the Cape Parliament have petitioned His 
Majesty the King for a temporary suspension of the 
Constitution. This was cabled home, so that for three 
weeks the petitioners have had a clear start. The men 
who have signed are mostly members of what is known 
as the Progressive party, to distinguish it from the 
Bond or Afrikander party. Sir Gordon Sprigg and the 
members of his Cabinet stand aloof with the exception 
of Dr. Smartt, who has resigned, and has joined the 
ranks of the suspensionists. 

The Progressives who have signed the petition 
consider that their party would be in a minority in Par- 
liament and in the country in the event of any resump- 
tion of political action, which has been in total abey- 
ance during the war. They say that of the five hundred 
thousand white people in the Cape Colony more than 
half have been in rebellion, or are in sympathy with 
rebellion, and that under these circumstances it would 
be hazardous, if not impracticable, to try and carry on 
government by Parliament. 

Leaving for a moment the justice or injustice of 
the charge, we have this fact—that a certain political 
party in the Cape Colony regarding itself as likely to 
be outnumbered at the polls and in the House would, 
in order to get its own way, move the Crown to sup- 
press Parliamentary institutions altogether. It would 
then count upon the support and sympathy of the 
Home Government, and with that power at its back 
would hope to dominate and to keep in check what by 
its own showing is the larger half of the white popu- 
lation. To justify such unusual action the argument 
is used that a resumption of Parliamentary life would 
bring the racial question into prominence, and that 
passion would be aroused to an extent that would be 
dangerous to British supremacy in South Africa. 

Now, the question may reasonably be asked what 
right have we to assume that more than half the 
white population of the Cape Colony would take up 
not merely an anti-British, but an absolutely dis- 
loyal attitude if liberty were given to them to 
speak out on political matters? Certain leaders 


there are who disg.aced themselves and the House to 
which they belonged by the violence of their language 
in the times before the war. It remains to be seen 
whether the events of the last three years have taught 
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them wisdom and discretion. There is a certain number 
of undoubted rebels who took the field. Some of these 
are being suitably dealt with, though not all. But there 
is a far greater number of people, who would have 
preferred to have had nothing to do with the business, 
who have shown no special loyalty, and having no 
continuous or effective protection from us, have, with 
more or less willingness, countenanced and aided the 
invading forces of the Republics and our own rebel 
bands. And then there are many Dutch and English 
alike who have made a stand against rebellion—in 
passive resistance at all events—deprived under martial 
law of all means of self-defence, their horses and their 
arms taken away, their homes unprotected by the 
military ; many of these have suffered cruelly for their 
loyalty at the hands of the invaders and raiders. 

We have no right to lump all these people together 
and to call them actually or potentially disloyal because 
they happen not to belong to the Progressive party. 
Yet this is what the suspensionists are doing. 

But, to go further back, it is a pure assumption 
that the Progressive party would be in a minority ; and 
there are facts which point in a contrary direction. 
The Bond was a strong and well engineered organisa- 
tion. Much of its strength was derived from the dream 
of Afrikander domination, which took its rise when we 
abandoned the Transvaal, and by diplomatic conces- 
sions then, as well as before and afterwards, gave the 
impression that as a people and a Government we did 
not care for South Africa and could be squeezed out of 
it by a little persevering pressure. The Bond in the 
Cape Colony was backed and financed by a hostile and 
wealthy Power outside of our borders. 

All that is now past. The Bond, so far as it exists 
to-day, is the embodiment of a badly beaten cause. 
The average man does not cling to a badly beaten 
cause. A fanatic may, but most men are not fanatics. 

Dr. Smartt, who heads the suspensionist party, 
was himself at one time a member of the Bond, but he 
made a timely change of front. There are many men 
who did not withdraw until the invasion of the Colony 
opened their eyes, and now they wish they had never 
seen or heard of the Bond. Under these circumstances 
the attitude of the Members of Parliament who have 
signed the petition savours of something very like 
moral cowardice. It seems rather a pitiful position for 
these men to take. They shrink from any further 
Parliamentary fand constitutional relations with what 
they say is the larger half of the white population, and 
brand it with the epithet disloyal, in order to find an 
excuse for their attitude. 

Reference has already been made to the danger 
that the resumption of Parliamentary activity would 
give play to political passion and racial animosity. 
Now, freely admitting the existence of a very consider- 
able amount of racial feeling in the Cape Colony, and 
looking upon this as to a large extent a 
racial question, which is the safer course ? By 
the free play of Parliamentary institutions to allow 
the feeling to come out into open day, so that we 
may see what it really is, and what may be its extent, 
and so be in a position to devise remedies for it? 
Or to bottle it up and to allow it to accumulate and 
gather subterranean force until we are woke up some 
fine morning by a tremendous explosion ? Surely the 
answer is too obvious to be worth labouring. Allowing 
that a general election would be the occasion for the 


display of much antagonistic feeling, supposing that in 
the Parliament there might be found a considerable 
party whose tactics would be obstruction and possibly 
some language used very detestable to what considers 
itself as the loyal party, what then ? The ill-feeling is 
already in existence—it is not generated in Parliament 
—it only finds its outlet there, and that outlet is really 
a safety valve. 

Probably few men will deny that the existence of 
the Irish party in the British House of Commons is a 
great inconvenience and a drawback, and yet most 
will be prepared to admit that it would be far worse 
for Ireland herself and for the United Kingdom at 
large if Ireland were not represented in Parliament at 
all. The Afrikander party may for a long time be a 
troublesome and retrograde factor in our political life 
here, but we have no right to muzzle it, and it would 
be the worst policy to do so. Under present circum- 
stances there is a prospect of very considerable dis- 
integration in that party. If we as Progressives fall 
back on the Colonial Office to get our views enforced, 
we go a long way towards banding all Afrikander 
against us, and putting new life into the Bond. 

There is another point which the petitioners for 
suspension seem to have overlooked. The politics of 
the United Kingdom have also their ebbs and flows. 
South Africa owes a debt of gratitude to the strong 
Administration which has held on its way through 
stormy seas backed by an almust solid public opinion. 
But even the strongest Administration is not eternal. 
There may come, no one knows how soon, a change in 
the position of parties. If we give up our Parliamen- 
tary institutions and the right of managing our own 
affairs, we may find ourselves in the hands of a 
Colonial Office which takes a very different view of 
matters, and which may be disposed to relegate our 
Progressive party in South Africa to a back seat. 
What then ? 

There remains to mention one other anomalous 
feature in the case. Under present circumstances there 
is no means of ascertaining what would be the trend 
of public opinion. Martial law holds sway over the 
whole of the Cape Colony, and as yet there is but little 
sign of its restrictions being relaxed. Its action is so 
uncertain, varying with the personal disposition of 
whatever man, wise or otherwise, may happen to 
be commandant in each district, that it requires 
some courage to express an opinion on_ political 
affairs. This may not be true of a few large 
centres, such as Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and 
Kimberley, but it holds good over very considerable 
areas of the Colony. The forty-three Members of 
Parliament who have signed the suspension petition 
have no mandate from their constituents. It is easy to 
see how, under these circumstances, the party which 
credits itself with a monopoly in loyalty is at least likely 
to have a better chance of making itself heard under 
present circumstances, and the vast majority of the 
Afrikander party is practically silenced. It would be 
unjust to say that they are intentionally silenced, but 
the result is the same. 

Those who plead for constitutional methods are 
met by this difficulty. They think the voice of the 
people at large ought to be heard, and a few public 
meetings held here and there do not constitute that 
voice. Were it possible for a plebiscite of the whole 
white population to be taken, no man can say with the 
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least pretence to certainty what the result would be. 
If a majority of the white voters decided for suspension, 
there would be no further doubt as to the correct. 
ness of such a measure, but short of that the anomaly 
seems too obvious to be argued of the whole popula- 
tion being deprived of Parliamentary privileges at the 


instance of one political party, which admits itself to 
be in a minority. 





‘CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 


I.— Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HAT outer force is it that, more than any other, 
has settled the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
character and career? M. Bérard, an acute observer, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, a profound one, agree in saying 
—Birmingham. M. Bérard blames the commonness of 
its industrial product ; Mr. Spencer puts forward its 
dictatorial municipal life. It is fair to add that there 
is a side of Birmingham, associated with such names 
as those of George Dawson and Dr. Dale, and not 
uninfluenced by Mr. Chamberlain, which has set the 
standard of English civic activities as high as it has 
ever attained. The truth would seem to lie a little 
beyond the depreciatory judgments I have quoted. 
The fact is that this most strenuous of townsmen has 
all his life remained a townsman still. He has carried 
into a larger sphere the finer, as well as the narrower, 
qualities of his early experience ; and his career will 
always be quoted as an example of what industry, 
order, the methods of a great man of business, can do 
even without the sharp edge of temperament which has 
both made and marred its success. It was a perverse 
fate that let Mr. Chamberlain be responsible for the 
diplomacy and the policy of the South African War 
and deprived him of any effective share in its conduct. 
The one task was beyond him ; to the other he would 
have applied a thoroughly appropriate training and 
a grasp of practical affairs not inferior perhaps, if it 
were highly tried, to that of a Colbert or a Carnot. 
These things, however, have not been required ot 
Mr. Chamberlain. A great organiser, he has made a 
comic diplomatist, andin the hour of his popular power 
he has given the English world excellent reasons why he 
should not be asked to step higher. ‘‘Mr. Pitt’s 
memory,” said a famous epigram, ‘‘ needs no statues. 
Six hundred millions of irredeemable debt are the 
eternal record of his name.” Mr. Chamberlain’s title to 
immortality will rest on an enterprise of which, sixteen 
years before he committed his country to it, he spoke 
with prophetic truth as ‘‘a war more ruinous in its 
consequences, more certain to be fruitless of good re- 
sults, than any war on which we have been engaged 
since the time when we tried to compel the allegiance of 
the American colonies.” Like Pitt, Mr. Chamberlain has 
been called on to. bless much that he had cursed, and 
to curse what he had blessed. Like him, he must pre- 
sent to the reflecting eye the spectacle of a career 
whose essential aspect, in spite of its air of conquering 
activity, is that of self-defeat. Not that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is as superficially inconsistent as his critics are apt 
to think him. Mr. Bright, who, like Mr. John Morley, 
knew a Jingo when he saw one, thought him the only 
warlike statesman in the Cabinet of 1880. It would be 
easy for him to prove that he has never been a 
Home Ruler in Mr. Gladstone’s sense, but only in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, and up to a point in his career there was 
areal link between his Unionism and his Radical past. 


He had not forgotten what, in the few fine phrases that 
illuminate his speeches, he called ‘‘ the gospel of political 
humanity,” and free education and the Workmen's 
Compensation Act are fair evidence that there was 
stuff of genuine sympathy in the rhetorician of 1885. 
Let us be charitable; but let us also be just. No man 
ought to pardon Mr. Chamberlain’s abandonment of 
Radicalism. Circumstances, to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal coldness contributed, no doubt barred him in 
1886 from the place which he hoped to hold. But he 
had his work to do. He might have modified the 
crudities of the plans of 1886. He might have continued 
the personal relations with Irish Nationalism which, 
among English statesmen of the front rank, he was the 
first to institute. He was not alone to blame for the 
full political consequences of those hurried and fateful 
hours. But when he cut himself off from the main 
stream of English Liberalism, he did on a smaller scale 
the evil which Pitt did when he deserted the cause of 
European peace. 

His later career has made men doubt whether he 
were ever sincere, whether he can ever have felt or 
realised his weighty arguments of 1881 against racial 
war in South Africa, or his admirable exposition not 
only of the accidents of Anglo-Irish relations, but of 
their permanent character. The truth would seem to 
be that intellect has always played a quite subordinate 
part in Mr. Chamberlain’s character. Impulse, the 
need for action, the desire of mastery, are its deter- 
mining qualities. Mr. Chamberlain, like Trochu, 
always has his plan. He discovers it, works it out, 
forgets it, and invents another. The slower processes 
of the true political thinker, with his eye on the past, 
his powers of generalisation, and, above all, his regard 
for definite ideas of human conduct, are notfor him. It 
is, perhaps, for that reason that his career, like that of so 
many men of affairs, is a study in violent contrasts. 
If his forcible nature could not find expression with one 
set of statesmen and in the company of one set of 
principles, a more favourable environment must be 
found. Apostasy is the hard word with which average 
men label these quick changes in their more masterful 
brothers. Politics is not the science of exact thought, 
or of unswerving moral faithfulness ; but are we wrong 
to judge severely men who seem to overstep its regular 
boundaries of action? I think not. A man may be 
conservative by the bent of his mind, training, and 
association, or he may incline for the same reasons to 
the more hopeful view of human endeavour. But the 
soldiers on each side will do well to keep to their 
camps. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Chamberlain that he 
should choose to round off his political life as the most 
efficient exponent of Imperialism. Browning thought 
it hard to be a Christian ; in these days it is easy to 
be a ‘‘ patriot.” To a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s temper 
the mere pride of possession, as well as the worthier, 
if not more practical, desire to give symmetry to the 
great congeries of interests and nationalities that we 
call the British Empire, must make a strong appeal. The 
attempt to centralise that Empire will fail partly for the 
almost comic reason that Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
contact with the leading personalities in our self- 
governing colonies, has found a type of character as 
apt at a hard bargain as himself, and knowing the 
special problems which differentiate one political case 
from another far better than the Colonial Secretary. 
Ingenuity, dexterity, a liberal use of the popular art of 
rhetoric, belong to Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. Seddon 
as to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


“ Am Ende hangen wir doch ab 
Von Creaturen die wir machten,” 


says the wise Goethe, putting the words into the mouth 
of Mephistopheles. Mr. Chamberlain may not have 


‘*made”’ Mr. Seddon, but he has chosen to rely on that 
particular kind of British statesmanship and to try and 
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stamp its characteristics on our time. It will fail 
him. Imperial federation, relying on an offensive 
and defensive alliance of policy, armaments, and 
commerce, is a dream, and not even a noble one, 
for, if it were realised, it would shatter the hopes 
of a true community of civilisation, European and 
American. Mr. Chamberlain will pursue it with the 
ardour, industry, and knowledge of the mechanism of 
politics which have always given distinction to his 
career, and then the forces that he has tried to manipu- 
late will swing back and away to their natural orbit. 
What else is there for Mr. Chamberlain to do? Pro- 
bably he has lost his faith in progress, and will seek to 
make no further breaches in the fortress of privilege to 
which he has joined himself, and within which lies the 
real source of our national weakness. So essentially 
modern a spirit must needs chafe under such a destiny. 
But he has chosen the wrong allies, and the impatience 
and shortsightedness which stamp his career must 
give it the final touch of ineffectiveness. Yet he is 
our foremost figure before the world, a true mirror of 
modern England—of its material notion of greatness, 
its uncritical temper, its indifference to ideas, its literary 
and artistic incapacity, its tenacious assertion of 
the ‘‘ will to live,” its courage, and its talent for 
politics and government. Above all, he has the un- 
conquerable energy of the captain of men—the captain, 
alas ! who exchanges the right side for the wrong one, 
and ever afterwards fights a losing battle with the 
better thought of the world. 
H. W. MassiIncHAM. 





AN ONLOOKER’S NOTEBOOK.* 


EADING men have many moods, and consequently 
demand, to serve their needs, every kind of 
author, except the exnuyeux. Sometimes a reader is 
devout, and like the young man in Yeast goes 
a-hunting with St. Francis de Sales in his pocket; at 
other times he is sceptical and controversial ; not infre- 
quently he is flippant and Voltairean ; but whatever heis, 
he knows where to lay hands on a book which shall be to 
his mind. Hot fits succeed cold fits, languorous hours 
strenuous moments. One day Rabelais jumps with his 
humour, the next finds reading, contentedly enough, 
Madame Craven’s Recit d Une Swur. Balzac’s Iilusions 
Perdues and St. Augustine’s City of God can alike 
supply the lettered man with a pleasing succession of 
sombre reflections, and summon up to the “ sessions 
of sweet, silent thought ” the past life of man. 

Few men will submit their libraries to ecclesias- 
tical censure. Don Quixote was away from home when 
his niece, the barber, and the curate made havoc of 
his shelves, but to the credit of the cloth it should always 
be remembered that it was the curate who saved most 
of the volumes from the fire. 

Among the moods of reading men is one for social 
satire. We long to see the Age well lashed. Our 
party, perhaps, is out of office, our friends, not to say 
ourselves, lack preferment ; worse still, our cherished 
convictions are not shared by the populace who clamour 
for war, thank God for the House of Lords, and vote 
for the publican, quite regardless of our well-considered 
Opinions on these questions. How barbarous, too, is 
the taste of the Age! How unlike is our slender 
account with our publishers to the fat ledgers that 
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record the sales of inferior artists! In our honest 
wrath we cry aloud for a Juvenal—or failing such a one 
as a Roman, we would put up with a Dryden—a Pope, 
or a Johnson, provided always he was on our side, 
We want to see our enemies, the men and women we 
do not like, well sacrificed, held up to scorn, their 
names made a hissing and a reproach, and we want it 
done in the grand style. Dante could have done it: 
‘*Dante who loved well because he hated— 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving. 

Peradventure with a pen corroded 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 

When his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 

Back he held the brow, and pricked its stigma, 

Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 

Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 

Let the wretch go festering through Florence,” 


Yes, decidedly Dante could have done it. 

The ‘‘ Onlooker,” whose book is before us, though 
somewhat out of conceit with his times, ‘‘ sorrowful, 
jaded, disillusioned,” is no furious hater, no savage 
satirist; a vein of unmistakable cheerfulness runs 
through his pages; he has evidently sat at good 
men’s feasts and been where bells have knolled for 
church—he sees a soul of goodness in things evil and is 
ready to note signs of improvement; a disposition 
which unfits him for the part of a true lasher of the 
Age. 

, Still, he plies the whip with hearty goodwill, being 
for the most part concerned with what is called 


‘* Society,” chiefly by those who are always insist- 
ing that no such thing any longer exists. With 
‘*Society” our ‘‘Onlooker” is dissatisfied. It wor- 


ships the Golden Calf with unblushing frankness ; the 
power of the purse is supreme over it; its morals are 
as bad as its manners; the Tuileries is joined to 
Greenwich Fair ; it has secularised Sunday and left off 
going to church; it believes in Nothing. The Dean 
of a great Cathedral, without the excuse of having 
received a Board school education, was not ashamed 
to accept from a notorious company-monger vessels of 
fine gold for the mystical service of the altar. Our 
aristocrats, degraded from their high estate by the 
younger Pitt, are no longer what Carlyle declared them 
to be, polite—‘‘a student who should search for courtesy 
in the aristocracy of to-day would resemble a naturalist 
looking for an auk’s egg in a schoolboy’s collection” ; 
nor are they chivalrous. They have gone into trade 
and sell wines and kamtulicon. ‘‘ Dukes’ sons rollick on 
the Stock Exchange and drudge at office desks.”” They 
no longer lead anybody. Lord Lansdowne has no 
party. And ‘‘ the less said about their special virtues the 
better.” Nor are Society women any better. They 
keep racehorses, smoke cigars, and talk of their 
‘‘insides.” It is a doleful picture the ‘‘ Onlooker” 
paints for us. Silly superstitions abound: Sane men 
and women gaze into crystals, consult palmists, and 
talk about haunted houses. Luxury and extravagance 
are found in odious combination with cheese-paring 
economies. 

With our great, sober, middle-class, the ‘‘ On- 
looker,” is not concerned. He hands them over to the 
tender mercies of Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, belonging 
to them himself, was able to do them a great deal of 
good, and still remains one of their favourite authors. 
Indeed, if the middle-classes had not gone on reading 
Mr. Arnold’s books, they must, to the world’s great 
loss, have ceased to appear long before they actually 
did. 

The great danger of the middle-class is that 
it may leave off curing its own faults, and become 
overfond of criticising the short-comings, and 
at the same time envying the position of people who 
belong, as the ‘‘Onlooker” apparently does, to 
the ranks above them. A passion for equality 
in externals is one of the most unfortunate 
characteristics of the times. Instead of each of us 
leading his own life according to kis own bringing up, 
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tastes, and income, we are too much on the look-out 
to discover how ‘‘ great’’ people live, so that we may 
conduct our small households after their fashion. A 
hundred years ago fashionable folk went to fashionable 
houses, and unfashionable folk went to unfashionable 
houses. In 1802 the rooms in London best worth 
entering were Charles Lamb’s, where you had the 
chance of meeting Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Hazlitt, 
but fashionable people did not go there any more than 
they had a generation earlier visited Johnson in the 
same quarter of the town; nor did Charles or Mary 
Lamb receive cards of invitation to Lansdowne House. 


It would be much better if we could keep ourselves 
to ourselves more than we do—but it cannot be 
helped, things must run their course. Nor can it be 
honestly said that the tendency we deplore is of yester- 
day, for was it not Hamlet who observed, ‘‘ By the 
Lord, Horatio, this three years I have taken note of it, 
the age has grown so picked that the toe of the peasant 
comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe” ? 

All social studies are valuable, and we are glad the 
*“Onlooker” has recorded his testimony in a book. 


‘*Whenever you think of me,” wrote Swift, a 
genuine lasher of his Age, to Pope, who was a half- 
hearted one, ‘‘give the Age another lash on my 
account.” The Age, you may depend upon it, is always 
vile. When, I wonder, was Society not exposed to the 
scorn of the satirist and the condemnation of the saint ? 
Name your period, and I will engage within a fortnight 
to array against it such a mass of evidence, mostly 
unfit for publication, as shall paint it in all the hues of 
hell. When were our nobles and our clerics models of 
manners and of piety? When were our upper classes 
truly religious ? Was it before the Reformation or 
after it? It certainly was not in Anglo-Saxon times. 


The world, said Goethe, has always been a hell. 
A strong saying, but a true one. Human life, like a 
Kidderminster carpet, has two sides—a pattern side 
and a seamy side. A wise man studies both sides, and 
never allows the existence of one to make him forgetful 
of the other. 


It is not only Society that is and always has been 
open to animadversion. 


‘* Yet whilst with sorrow we live here opprest, 

What life is best ? 

Courts are only superficial schools 
To dawdle fools : 

The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men: 

And where’s a city from foul vice so free 

But may be term’d the worst of all the three ?” 


Lord Bacon when not writing the exquisite poetry 
of The Tempest and A Midsummer Night’s Dream is a 
jaw-breaking bard, but an excellent preacher. 


Nobody was or ever could be satisfied with his 
own times. Even Bub Dodington was not that. 
Whilst, therefore, we gladly listen to those who fall 
foul of both the rich and the poor, both the high-born 
and the lowly, and join with them in deploring the 
frivolity, brutality, and depravity of all classes alike, 
we are bound to remember that, so far as we have the 
means of knowledge and comparison, there never was 
a time when things in general were better than they 
are now. Times, there have been, of greater men, 
of nobler enthusiasms, when the books and the 
pictures and the architecture were all greater than they 
are to-day, but when was there a time when the 
ordinary conditions of life for the ordinary man were one- 
half so good as in 1902? When were children better 
cared for? When were there more happy homes than 
to-day? 


‘*Society” is a small matter, and grows less 
important every hour. It is the masses who count. 


The final issue is uncertain. Nobody knows what is 
going to happen. The last man may die a pessimist, 
but anybody who contends that we are steadily going 
from bad to worse pulls the labouring oar of the 
argument. 


Our ‘‘Onlooker” makes no such contention. He 
becomes cheerful before he is done, and records with 
becoming gravity his conviction ‘‘that amid the 
countless and indescribable evils of our national life, 
there is still an element of strong and saving virtue.” 
He tells his readers a gratifying anecdote of a lieutenant 
in a smart cavalry regiment, the son of a great noble- 
man, who just before the accident that destroyed his 
life spent an hour in the hospital reading to and com- 
forting a sick soldier of his troop, Such a story, though 
it may not inflame us to cry aloud with Denys in 
Charles Reade’s great novel, ‘‘ Courage, camarade, le 
diable est mort!” encourages us to go on hoping that 
‘*somehow good may be the final goal of ill.” 


If the ‘‘Onlooker” is able, as happily he is, to 
believe in the Divine Authority and future triumphs of 
the Church of England in the teeth of her dubious 
history and present helplessness, we may surely still be- 
lieve in the glorious destiny of the human race, 
despite its gloomy antecedents and dim prospects ! 


A. B. 





LEST WE FORGET. 


N these hazardous days when, as it has been said, 
Liberalism has been speaking in broken accents and 
Imperialism in broken English, there is need to fall back 
from transitory emotion to bedrock and fundamental 
reality. The policy of the clean slate suggests primi- 
tive inquiry ; as in some monstrous dream we grasp 
to steady ourselves recognisable and durable things. 
And in the monstrous dream of the past five years 
we have need, if ordered sanity is to be preserved, to 
clutch at the world outside the fantasy. Some revela- 
tions at least of this disordered time have presented 
this world with newer meaning ; have shown us the per- 
manent and irresistible forces of sentiment and 
irrational affection. Patriotism, which in its only real 
meaning is a dream, a desire, a meaningless devo- 
tion, has shown itself as endowed with the strength 
of the hammer and allied with the forces of the storm. 
And Patriotism as the deep core and essence of human 
being has been revealed by the war now ended to a 
fatigued and wondering world. 


For here has been Patriotism stripped of adventi- 
tious glamour, naked and not ashamed. For years we 
had built up legends around it, fenced it in with 
absurd eighteenth-century philosophy of reward and 
punishment, and endeavoured to reduce this boisterous 
and unfathomable thing to settled and orderly rule. 
We had announced it as gratitude for favours past or 
favours to come, as response for ordered life or pride 
of greatness: ‘‘ Here and here did England help me ; 
how can I help England?” We had defined it 
as the calm and reasoned satisfaction of a land of 
settled government, of ancient and of just renown. 
It was noisily proclaimed as pride at having swollen 
and bulked large on the surface of the earth and 
splashed around the seven seas. We were exhorted, 


in other words, to love our father because he was 
richer, or greater, or cleverer, or bulkier than the innu- 
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merable other fathers around him. Revelation as by 
suddeninsight through the irrational resistance of a hand- 
ful of peasants to the greatest Empire in the world has 
thrown us from these absurdities back to the primeval 
mystery. We love our father because, of the innumer- 
able company of the obscure, he is our father ; and our 
love is deeper in proportion to his forlornness, his 
misery, his inevitable and speedy death. Patriotism is 
of the large and grotesque irrationality of the universe 
which breaks through the sieves and nets of the logical 
definitions in which we seek to enmesh it. It is as un- 
reasonable as the love of one’s neighbour, or indigna- 
tion at an impersonal injustice, or pity for a suffering 
child. Its maintenance is always insensate; it only 
blossoms into its true meaning when the cause has 
become hopeless ; the life of a nation is only justified 
by the readiness of its children to defend it after it is 
dead. Its aids—the words so often declaimed 
suddenly flame into resonant meaning—its aids are 
exultations; and agonies; and love; and man’s un- 
conquerable mind. 


Realisation of these fundamental things enables 
us to regard the late war in a light different from 
that of the general. Much of the pity expended on the 
passing peasant States is an ignoble sentimentalism. 
We cannot, indeed, refuse to mourn with the mothers, 
‘* sick with loss and longing,” or the children zmpositi 
rogts ante ore parentum. But for the nation itself, 
vanishing in flame of exultant devotion, some far 
different emotion is demanded. Upon Hans or Jan, slow- 
moving through slow years of ruminating toil, has sud- 
denly fallen this inexplicable breath from ‘‘ beyond the 
ramparts of the world.” There came the call to 
sacrifice all things dear to the tenacious affection— 
the land so carefully and laboriously rescued from 
the desert, the farm amid the wilderness, the patriarchal 
deep-rooted tranquil family life. And the new con- 
secration proved equal to the strain. By every 
canon of rationality the Dutch should have settled 
down in peace, confident in the enhanced value of their 
land and the wealth of increasing trade. Only against 
this was this strange ‘‘ Patriotism”—devotion to a 
rugged fatherland and a flag and a consciousness of the 
outrage of government by alien rule, desperate even 
in proportion to its excellence. So the spirit came upon 
them; and prisoners refused to purchase benefits by 
oaths of allegiance ; and children of fourteen fought in 
the field against the invader; and wives urged their 
husbands, and mothers their sons, to continue 
the long agony of resistance; and the futile 
remnant of desperate outlaws still irritated their 
conquerors with the continuance of a meaningless 
struggle towards no rational ideal. Before this 
gathered handful—this little people with no past history 
and no great traditions and no literature to celebrate 
their devotion, and nothing but a large primitive 
devotion to their country and their God—the tired 
nations of the Old World bow their heads as in 
presence of something elemental and inexplicable and 
divine. 


Such was the war from their side. What of it 
from ours? Our controversy with the Imperialists is 
not in Africa but in England; not as the humani- 
tarian that they caused misery and pain, but as the 
patriot that they dragged ws into such a relation- 
ship to such a_ people. Partly by conscious 
purpose, partly by dull drifting and lack of imagi- 
nation, partly by cleverness—the cleverness of the 
successful commercial men or the University don who 
has never encountered and hence never recognised the 
strong primitive forces of the world—the rulers of the 
nation drove headlong forward to the final catas- 
trophe. That the Boers would not fight against 
alien supremacy, that if they did fight they would 
readily submit when beaten, that Providence was on 
the side of the big battalions—true of war of Govern- 


ment against Government, everlastingly untrue of war 
of nation against nation—these were the common- 
places of men possessed of every quality of mental 
ability and acuteness except the power of recognition 
of the power of a meaningless patriotism and a living 
national religion. And the result was a blind blunder- 
ing forward into the destruction of two nations: 
England—our England—having solemnly and in the 
presence of all men undertaken this mortal combat 
with this elemental force and passion, in which we found 
ourselves haply fighting against God. 


For such a war as this was produces the maximum 
of harmful result, overwhelming the virtues of peace 
without establishing the more desperate virtues of 
dangerous war. This is the real cause of the noisy, 
heady turbulence of the crowd, the outrages of the 
daily and weekly and religious Press, the astounding 
wrangles over meat contracts and colonial com- 
missions. There are wars which illuminate and 
consecrate—wars of instant and overwhelming danger 
—producing the desperate banding together of class 
and class, the breaking up of old ‘‘atheisms,” the 
sudden realisation of a common devotion in face 
of a common foe. Such was the war of North 
and South in America, war in which the faithless- 
ness and cynicism of long-ordered society is swept 
away before the visible presence of God: adequately 
represented by a Lincoln with such large and 
elemental utterances as the Gettysburg oration or the 
second Inaugural. But the difference between a 
Lincoln and a Chamberlain or a Milner is the difference 
between their crisis and ours. So the unity of 
Empire thus formed—and this is our chief discontent— 
has been a false unity. It has been the joyful and 
exhilarating sport of big-game shooting, not the 
welding together of desperate determination to retain 
freedom or to perish. And the grievous results have 
have been manifest ; in the demand for a 3 per cent. 
commission for military equipment, in the ferocious 
agitation for a monopolised meat supply—as incredible, 
had the danger been real, as the quarrel of two rival 
commission agents for the supply of liquor for the 
funeral over the deathbed of their mother. 


Yet to those who can see, the war, as all wars, 
sifting out the hearts of men, has proved nothing less 
than a revelation. There is a Patriotism, which is 
sacred and elemental and irrational, which it is the duty 
of all of us to preach and proclaim, and liberate from 
an Internationalism however sentimental, an Imperi- 
alism however semitic. This is the old-fashioned, out-of- 
date love of country. Itis not unknown amongst those 
who have given their dearest to this war; it is not 
unknown also amongst the ‘‘traitors” of these 
perilous times; it is absent only in the turbulent 
arrogance of the modern crowd. One dreams 
fantastic dreams of a time when the worst shall 
have been accomplished and the nightmare of 
the alarmed visibly realised. In that day all decent 
citizens will have submitted and resumed under 
German license the accustomed ways of commerce ; 
the Zimes will be gracefully appearing as_ the 
National Zeitung, and Birmingham equipping a burgher 
force to co-operate with the invaders in destroying a 
resistance which has become insensate. But in the 
forlorn and tattered remnant of those who somewhere 
in the wilds of our north unite in a last desperate stand 
against the foreign invader may be found those who 
now have not feared to offer their lives for their 
country and those who now have not feared to be 
branded as traitors to their country; at length under- 
standing one another, recognising the common emotion 
which leads them now such diverse ways, alike un- 
able to calculate at what stage it became convenient to 
submit to alien rule. 


C. F. G. M. 
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THE STORY OF THE GIANT. 


NCE there was a giant who lived on the Dover-feld in 

a community of about a dozen, all giants like him- 

self. Each giant lived in his own farm with his wife and 

children ; some had few children, some many; some had 

no servants, others a great number; but though their 

families and wealth differed, their strength was much the 

same, and you may say that each of them was about five 
to six miles high. 

All these giants were by nature industrious, kindly 
people, bound together in one giant religion, and having 
jaunts and feasts together from time to time in the most 
friendly manner ; but none was more kindly or jolly than the 
famous John, of whom Frederick, Nicholas, and Peter, and 
all the other giants somewhat envied the large farm snd 
numerous household. In his youth John had performed 
some very remarkable feats of strength that are still talked 
of on the Dover-feld, and even in middle age it was ad- 
mitted that he was the halest and best of the giants. 

Now, when he came to his sixtieth year his doctor said 
to him: 

“John, you must take care. Giants have a longer life 
than ordinary men, and some of them have kept alive for a 
very long time ; still, old age is old age, and you must attend 
to one or two things. You drink too much, John, and you 
sleep too long, and you stay indoors too much. ‘The time 
has come to keep yourself together ; don’t exceed, and you 
may remain for years and years as good a giant as any of 
them.” But it so happened that John had an evil coun- 
sellor, a kind of parasite, who was nothing like a giant, and 
who was very heartily despised by the younger ones, though 
he had taken in several in his time. This creeping, crooked- 
back fellow was forever riding on John’s shoulder, pre- 
tending that for John to carry him so was a proof to the 
whole world of John’s tolerance, good nature, wisdom, and 
strength. 

“See!” he would say in John’s very ear, “ See those 
envious rascals Frederick and Nicholas, and the others, how 
they squirm with rage when they note how strong you are, 
and how you carry me about like a feather.” 

John, like many old people, was inclined to garrulity 
and liked flattery, moreover his eyes and ears were not as 
good as they had been, so one way with another this miser- 
able, twisted little beast got quite a hold over him. For sup- 
posing Nicholas or Jonathan (for instance) or any ether 
giant was quietly going off to milk his cows or what not, John 
would say, “Who is that?” and the Parasite sitting on his 
shoulder would answer, “ That is So and So, he is glaring like 
a fiend and shaking his fist at us.” 

“Good Lord! you don’t say so!” poor John would 
answer, “Why, we used to be very good friends! Per- 
haps it is not at us—perhaps he is merely talking to him- 
self.” 

“Oh, no!” the Parasite would reply, “I can hear him 
distinctly. He is saying, ‘Oh! Hell! When shall I be able to 
stab secretly that great dignified John, who is so rich, so 
good, so strong, and so great that it breaks my wicked 
heart ?’” 

At other times the Parasite would tell him that he 
could clearly see the other giants trembling with fear at 
his approach, or fawning for his favour. When Nic or 
Fred called in a friendly way the Parasite told John that 
his drawing-room held such a galaxy of greatness as did 
no other; when his first cousin Jonathan came round one 
day to sell him a pig the Parasite whispered, “Buy it! 
Jonathan only the other day was swearing that blood was 
thicker than water, and that he would thrash anyone to death 
who said a word against you.” So one way with another John 
fell into something perilously near to dotage, and used to 
go up and down the village street wagging his head an] 
muttering: “ Ah, there’s no one like me! I am grand and 
no mistake! Lord love you, what a fellow I am!” and so 
forth, to the very great annoyance of the other giants. 


_ Well, one day, as John was walking in an outlying part 
of his farm, muttering to himself about his own glory ani 
greatness, he knocked up against a little fellow called Pa 1l, 
no higher than his boot, who was digging up carrots on his 
patch. 

“T wish you would keep off my land,” said Paul, wh» 
had a very nasty temper. 

“Wish what?” roared John. 

“What I said,” answered Paul, sulkily. 

“Oh! this is terrible!” said poor old John, “Did you 
hear the fellow? He can’t understand. . « Why, 
fellow, I am the oh! but this is terrible!” 

“Tt is indeed,” said the Parasite, “and what makes it 
worse is that you gave him that land; the ungenerous little 
brute!” 


When John was reminded of that he nearly had a fit ; 
he said to Paul: 

“You give up that land, and give me the potatoes, and 
go away, or I'll EAT you. Do you hear?” 

And Paul answered: “Oh! come and take them, and 
I warn you I will go to Law!” 

Then John quavered out in an uncertain voice, “ Take 
notice, all you giants, I am going to take this little beast 
Paul, and ET him in five minutes!” But as the giants were 
away, each at his own work, nobody heard him. So he 
picked Paul up and began to put him into his mouth, though 
that was a disgusting practice only indulged in by Ogres, 
who are the natural enemies of giants. Paul, however, 
though he was horribly squeezed, and felt helpless up so 
high in the air, fought hard, hitting him in the 
nose, and poking his fingers into John’s eyes. It 
ought to have been over in less than the five minutes, 
but as it was it went on for hours and hours, partly 
because John was old and foolish, but mainly because he 
wasted his breath to shout at intervals to his children for 
help, or to boast that it was “ practically” over, “really ” 
over, and so forth. Whenever he paused to shout this, 
Paul would take the opportunity to bite him, or to thrust 
a finger once more deeply into his eye. 

John got very weary of this deadlock after a while ; 
he would not let Paul go, but he could not eat him, and 
he was distracted by his children, who with one hand gave 
Paul little ineffectual jabs, and with the other rifled their 
poor old father’s pockets; for they were a thankless lot, 
aud had grown up very wild and vulgar, and were dread- 
fully given to drink. In the middle of his fight he heard 
Meg say to Dorothy, “’Ullo! Oi’ve pinched de old geeser’s 
poorte-monnay,” and he heard Dorothy answer, “Garn 
wot’s ’is purse! wite till yer git ’is keys !” John whispered 
hurriedly to Paul, “If you will only say the land’s mine, I'll 
lend you a pound.” Paul saw he couldn’t get away, but he 
stuck to it for better terms, and the fight went on. Mean- 
while the Parasite was dancing with excitement some little 
way off, and crying “Oh! Epic sight! Oh! modern Iliad! 
See the Incomparable John doing what none other could 
do! Behold, he will soon have vanquished THAT Paut, 
whom none other would have dared to face!” And after 
each outburst from the Parasite Paul would yet again thrust 
a finger into John’s eye, causing him intolerable pain. 

What with the children and their vulgarity and thiev- 
ing, and what with the pain he suffered, and what with his 
dinner waiting at home (for the fight had gone on a good 
many hours), John could stand it no longer. He whis- 
pered so loud that it was almost talking. “Paul, only let 
me say the land is mine, and I will give you that sovereign 
—for damages.” 

“ Make it a fiver,” said Paul. 

“ All right!” said John. 

“Will you promise to ask no rent ?” said Paul, sus- 
piciously. 

“Oh yes, get along! Anything!” cried John. 

“Will you go away and not come back?” said Paul, 
still wriggling in the air. 

“For heaven’s sake, Paul,” said John, “ don’t be a fool! 
There’s Dorothy at my pocket-book! Dorothy, take your 
hand out! At once! Oh! very well, keep it then if you 
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like ! After all you’re of the Sacred Blood! Paul, hurry 
up or we're both done for, if I get weak and let you fall. 

- I won't ask any rent, I’ll give you that fiver, and 
Vil go away as soon as I decently can; as soon as you're 
on your feet again, and I’ve got my breath back.” 

“ And when you're gone I shall manage my land—your 
land, | mean—just as I did before?” 

“Yes, confound you!” said John. 

“Very well,” said Paul, “put me on the ground and 
I'll agree.” 

So John put him on the ground, and gave him the 
fiver, and signed a paper that in recognition of his being a 
tenant no rent would be asked—and that is the way the 
great fight ended. 

As. John went home some time afterwards he asked 
the Parasite what he thought of the victory. The Parasite 
said he could not dwell on so obvious a glory. “But, Sire,” he 
said (for that was his new mode of address), “I can tell 
you something I have just heard.” 

“What is that?” said John, anxiously, fearing lest 
Paul had made an Act of Sovereignty again behind his back. 

“Why, Paul is going about saying that you are the 
most lovable giant in the world, and is advising everyone to 
give you their land. He says a fiver was too much, and will 
you have part of it back; and he wants to marry Dorothy. 
He has fallen in love with her pretty accent.” 

And this also John Believed. 





“CARMEN.” 


RS. MILFORD, entering behind her daughter, 
pushed one of the chairs into the centre of the 
box. Something in the set of her features and in the droop 
of the delicate nose, seen for the first time, brought the 
stern face of Dante for a moment to your memory. But 
in Mrs. Milford’s face there was no sternness; her faint 
smile, as she glanced shyly into the brilliant space within 
the great curve, expressed tolerance of every human weak- 
ness. She was not shy from any sense of inferiority to 
those unknown fine people, but because she believed that 
between herself and them there could be no sort of under- 
standing. The boxes looked like glorified cave dwellings ; 
the occupants of them like glittering cave-dwellers. Mrs. 
Milford smiled to herself at the incongruity of her compari- 
son. How much, she thought, it had cost merely that these 
people should be born ; how much, ever since, to keep them 
always so sleek and splendid. 

Sylvia, standing up in front of the chair her mother 
had placed for her, stared out into the house. Her hair, 
resisting the unaccustomed upward turn, rebelled against 
the elaborate piling up of it beneath the tiara of diamonds 
that crowned the childish head. The rows of large dia- 
monds around her neck encircled her, Brunhilda-like, with 
flame. Her white frock, in spite of the skilful hands that 
had made it, hung a little loosely on such childish contours. 
At each armpit was some scarlet trimming, and like a breast- 
plate it covered the front of the low-cut bodice. Sylvia’s 
hair was of one shade of fairness, her eyes were violet 
blue, her complexion was of an even tone that inten- 
sified with excitement. The short upper lip of 
the bow-shaped mouth curved superciliously as she, 
too, looked out into the brilliancy of light and life 
that filled the space enclosed. At her, her clothes, and her 
jewels in such startling contrast to her sixteen years, the 
resplendent cave-dwellers of Mrs. Milford’s fancy stared ; 
they talked of her, pointing their glasses at her, emphasis- 
ing their criticisms with the movement of their fans. 

The opera to-night, the clothes and jewels and other 
things desired by Sylvia, were part of the apology that Mrs. 


Milford believed she owed her child for having brought her 
into this strange and painful universe: were part of the 
screen that she placed between her and the abyss. The 
abyss held life and death as Mrs. Milford understood them 
= as she faced them with stoicism that she kept for herself 
alone. 

Mrs. Milford had laid Sylvia’s cloak across a chair ; 
her own fell in a heap upon the floor as she sat down at 
Sylvia’s left hand, leaning away from the thousand lights 
back towards the dimness behind them. Her gown was of 
black lace, and she, too, wore diamonds, brooches, and 
pendants and bracelets, placed carelessly on neck and arms 
and lace. She was there to look on patiently, comprehend- 
ingly, with perfect impartiality, at the inevitable human 
tragedy played everywhere for her alone, since no one 
else, it seemed, was ever consciously of the audience. 
Sylvia sat down too, facing the stage, upright in soft and 
supple stiffness. 

The overture was played, the curtains parted, Sylvia 
breathed quickly, the fire ram more swiftly round her. The 
soldiers came on to the crowded stage, the children 
mimicked them; the girls ran out of the tobacco factory, 
last of them Carmen, eclipsing the rest. Don José glanced 
up at her unmoved, and Carmen begins at once the shaping 
of him to her own destruction. “II n’a rien dit, mais il 
me plait,” she sang, watching him with narrowed eyes. At 
the softness of her “ Amour, ‘amour,” at the fierceness of 
her “il te tient,” Sylvia breathed so fast the encircling fire 
became one flame. 

Mrs. Milford, sitting there motionless, thought there 
was much to be said for life lived as it was being played on 
the boards over there. Life elemental, vivid, lived close to 
the primitive universal passions; lived violently, ended 
violently ; lived every moment, and so lived longer in five- 
and-twenty years than in three-score and ten of ordered 
existence. She could imagine having chosen such passion- 
ate life for herself. But for Sylvia ? No, not for Sylvia. 
But if Sylvia should choose it for herself ? Then she, of 
course, must supplement its deficiencies as best she could. 
And what life would she, if she had the power, choose for 
Sylvia ? Nothing at all like that which had been hers ; 
that is to say, nothing of it but the wealth. For money was 
the only weapon with which to fight those enemies of the 
abyss. If life, she smiled faintly at the conceit, were only 


‘the discordant overture to death, that, too, must be hidden 


from Sylvia. 

Mrs. Milford saw that Sylvia’s lips had lost their scorn- 
ful expression ; she was leaning forward now, concerned no 
longer with the audience or with herself, concerned only with 
Carmen. She had felt her personality leap across stalls 
and orchestra; she was one with the savage, beautiful 
creature singing “Coupe moi, brile moi, Je ne te dirai 
rien.” Seeing the expression on her daughter’s face, Mrs. 
Milford doubted whether this night with Calvé in Carmen 
had been well chosen for Sylvia’s first opera. But “If not 
to-night, next week or next year; it makes no difference in 
the end.” A cloud passed over her sensitive face; she 
drew in her under lip; she looked pityingly at Sylvia. 
When the first act ended Sylvia hid her face for a moment 
in her hands; the house was keenly interested. Mrs. 
Milford sat silent, waiting, unmoved by the amused atten- 
tion of her cave-dwellers ; ; she could appreciate their point 
of view, too. 

Through the tavern scene Sylvia, unconscious of every- 
thing off the stage, watched Carmen; watched the turn of 
wrist above her head, the strange twisting of her fingers. 
But when, in the glare of torchlight, to the accompaniment 
of tramping feet, Escamillo—with that air of pride in mere 
manhood, unknown to a northern race, that needs externa!s 
to buttress up its self-esteem—came through the archway 
with his crowd of followers, Sylvia stood up, her scream 
unheard in the crash of sound from stage and orchestra. 
“Mother! mother” she cried, “take me there to them, I 
must go to them!” Mrs. Milford put her arm around her 
child and led her away. 

MILES AMBER. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNnICcEPsS. 


Loca. LOANs. 


THE report of the Committee on the repayment of 
loans by local authorities does not suggest any great 
alteration in existing law and practice. It does, how- 
ever, extend, in certain cases, the present stringent 
limits. For loans under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, the Local Government Act, 1888, and the 
Irish Corporations Act, 1843, the period is increased to 
sixty years. The chief extension is that which allows 
a period of eighty years for housing purposes, an 
amendment to treat lands as a permanent asset having 
been lost. A hundred years is certainly not too long 
where land is concerned. In other directions the Com- 
mittee show actual hostility to local authorities. They 
recommend that the Standing Orders should be so 
amended as to prevent the authorities obtaining loans 
by private Acts when the money can be obtained under 
general Acts. This recommendation, if accepted, will 
mean considerable restriction, as Parliamentary agents 
now advise that a council buying a water or gas under- 
taking will obtain a fifty years’ term under a private 
Act, as against thirty years by provisional order. It 
may, no doubt, be argued that the terms should be the 
same in both cases, but that end might well be secured 
by increasing the ordinary limit to fifty years. The 
Committee say: 

“ The Private Bill Committees should, except where they 


undertake detailed inquiry, leave the fixing of the exact 
periods for repayment to a Government department.” 


This is a dangerous doctrine, and its natural result will 
be that the Local Government Board will fix a rigid 
maximum, and that the big towns alone will obtain a 
‘* detailed inquiry.” Flexibility seems to us essential. 
If the report had suggested that Committees should pay 
more attention to the recommendations of the Depart- 
ments the necessary amount of central control might 
have been obtained. 


MuNICcIPAL TELEPHONES. 


The provision of municipal telephone services is 
making steady progress. Tunbridge Wells was the 
first municipality to inaugurate such an undertaking, 
to be followed shortly afterwards by Glasgow, while 
licenses have been granted to Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Belfast, and Grantham, and the matter is under con- 
sideration in a number of other towns. Meanwhile 
the result of eight months’ working at Glasgow has 
come to hand. The telephone area comprises not 
only the city itself, but covers 143 square miles, and 
includes portions of four counties and eight independent 
boroughs, the furthest point from the central exchange 
being about seventeen miles. Thé twin metallic circuit 
system exists throughout the area, and with the excep- 
tion of those in the outlying districts, the whole of the 
wires are underground, and are led into buildings 
through the basement, and on to the upper floors as 
may be required, thus avoiding overhead distribution. 
There are over 7,000 subscribers already, of whom 
5,300 are actually connected, while new connections 
are made at the rate of 480 per month, and fresh 
applications received at the rate of 3o0per month. The 
charge to subscribers for unlimited user is £5 5s. 
as against £10 charged by the National Telephone 
Company. The financial results are reported satisfac- 
tory, a small profit having been made on the eight 
months’ working, and, on the other hand, the subscribers 
have been saved a sum of £25,000 by reduced charges. 
A deputation from the Manchester City Council, which 


recently inspected the Glasgow installation, report very 
favourably on the undertaking. They state that the 
Glasgow Corporation is well satisfied with the result, 
and that the service has given satisfaction to the sub- 
scribers. They are of opinion that the trunk wires 
should remain in the hands of the Post Office, but 
local systems should be, as far as possible, under 
municipal control. The deputation recommended the 
Manchester Corporation to proceed with their applica- 
tion to the Postmaster-General for licenses on the part 
of the Corporations of Manchester, Salford, and Stock- 
port to carry on concurrently telephone exchange 
business in the three boroughs named, and in the 
other towns and villages which come within the 
Manchester sphere of influence. 


Omnisus Fares. 


Referring to our comment last week, the note 


seo of the Morning Leader sends us the following 
etter: 


“The Act expressly quoted in the J/orning Leader note 
was neither the Act of 1832 nor the Act of 1833, or yet an 
earlier Act, but the 6 and 7 Victoria, c. 86, sec. 7, and the 
passage runs as follows: ‘ Shall also, on the inside of every 
such carriage, keep distinctly fainted in a conspicuous 
manner a table of fares to be demanded of passengers by 
such carriage; and the fares thereon specified shall be 
deemed to be the only /awfulfares . . . and every proprietor 
making default in the premises shall forfeit the sum of 
twenty shillings for such offence.’ I repeat that the omnibus 
proprietors have deliberately violated this Act.” 


Our correspondent’s contention is quite justified. 
We had made the mistake of looking at an Act of 1833 
instead of the Act of 1843, and we regret the mis- 
understanding which our mistake caused. It could 
scarcely, we think, be contended that fares are to be 
fixed for all time. The intention of the Legislature 
obviously was to secure that passengers should be 
able to ascertain without difficulty what fare they must 
pay. The real question, perhaps, is whether the notice 
given was sufficient. 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MunNIcEPS, Speaker offices. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ANOTHER WELSH SPA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Yet another Welsh spa. Caergwrle, in Flint- 
shire, which has hitherto been known to the outer world 
only by its ruined castle, which legend tells is a pre-Roman 
structure, has just added another claim to be visited in the 
near future. 

At Rhyddyn Hall and Estate, formerly belonging to Sir 
Stephen Glynne, but recently acquired by Ll. Roe-Browne, 
Esq., the new owner has rediscovered quite a number of 
mineral springs. So numerous and yet so near are they to 
each other that one is forcibly reminded of the celebrated 
Harrogate Valley. 

The situation of the springs is not, however, so natur- 
ally grand as the Conway Valley, but its physical beauties 
are quite sufficient of themselves to make the Valley of the 
Alyn worth a visit—-Yours, &c., 

Joun DAte. 


Holly House, Hope Village, near Mold. 
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“ JANNOCK.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—The termination “ ock” or “ uck” is a diminutive 
term of endearment, formerly common in the West of Scot- 
land, and very likely throughout the North of England. 
The equivalent of Jannock is Johnny. In Ayrshire thirty 
years ago you might have heard Jock, Jannock, Jeanock, 
and Jimmuck in the mouths of everyone, and many another 
similar appellative. 

Bunnock means a little bun, and where jannock is 
used to mean something to eat it is probably used to denote 
a form of cake to which the endearing appellative was 
given because the cakes were nice. I can think, at present, 
of no similar instance of a form of food acquiring a Chris- 
tian name, though doubtless your readers will; for, to be- 
stow similar terms of endearment—7.e., Christian pet names 
—on inanimate objects is common all over the world. 
Coleridge’s remark when he saw the dumplings, “’Them’s 
the jockeys for me,” is partly in point, for “ jockey,” though 
it now denotes a trade, was a name given to that trade either 
because many of the original users of it were named John, 
or more probably because, being small, they acquired the 
endearing diminutive from grateful horseowners.—Yours, 
ke., 

FRANCIS ANDERSON. 


Haflong, India. 





COAST-FEVER. 


E stumbled out of the alley-way with cheeks the 
colour of paste, 


And shivered a spell and mopped his brow with a clout 
of cotton waste. 


“I've a lick of fever-chills,” he said, ‘‘’n’ my inside 
it’s green, 

But I'd be as right as rain,” he said, ‘if I had some 
quinine. 

But there ain’t no quinine for us poor sailor-men. 


‘“‘ But them there passengers,” he said, ‘if they get 
fever-chills, 


There’s brimmin’ buckets o’ quinine fer them, an’ bulgin’ 
crates o’ pills, 


An’ a doctor wi’ Latin an’ drugs an’ all—enough to sink 
a town, 


’N’ they lies quiet in their blushin’ bunks ’n’ mops their 
gruel down, 


But there ain’t none o’ them fine ways for us poor sailor- 
men. 


‘But the chief comes forrard ’n’ he says, says he, ‘I 
gives you a straight tip, 


Come none o’ your Cape Horn fever tricks aboard o’ 
this here ship. 


On wi’ your rags o’ duds, my son, ’n’ aft, ’n’ down 
the hole. 


The best cure known for fever-chills is shovellin’ blush- 
in’ coal.’ 


It’s hard my son, that’s what it is, for us poor sailor- 
men. 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue Law oF CREEDS IN SCOTLAND. A treatise on the relations 
of Churches in Scotland, established and not established, 
to the civil law. By A. Taylor Innes. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 1902. 


Tuts is distinctly an illuminative book, not only to Scotsmen 
whether at home or abroad, but to all who are anywhere 
interested in the questions between Church and State. 
The inclusion of a significantly cautious paper by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh on “The principles and conditions of 
the Scottish Establishment” in the Essays on Church Re- 
form, published about four years ago, under the 
editorship of the present Bishop of Worcester, shows 
that English Churchmen are at last beginning to 
awaken to the fact that the Presbyterian Church 
has something to teach them, were it only _be- 
cause it has, as established, achieved a freedom 
which they desire yet do not see how to attain. If these 
Churchmen will but study this work they will learn much 
more of the Presbyterian Church in its relation to the State 
than was allowed to appear under Lord Balfour's 
official reserve. Mr. Taylor Innes is an admirable 
guide, judicious, lucid, liberal, critical, with the rare 
gift of seeing into the heart of things, and of 
enabling his readers to see what he himself has seen. 
He is as objective as a judge, yet as inner and convinced as 
any divine. He criticises the bench and its judgments with 
the freedom and force of an expert lawyer, and he judges 
the Church with the easy mastery of one who knows it at 
first hand, and who has lived amid and through some of its 
hottest controversies. This is, therefore, much more than a 
treatise on a special point of ecclesiastical law ; it is a treatise 
on the mutual relations, or on the reciprocal behaviour 
of civil and religious ideas as organised on the one hand 
in the State and on the other hand in the Church. And 
in this case the State is conscious of its power, and 
the Church is conscious of its dignity, and the two 
—the power and the dignity—are not always in complete 
agreement. The power at first may prevail, but the dignity 
is even more persistent, and ultimately succeeds. 

We have here the history of a people in little, the rise 
of a national consciousness of a perfectly unique kind into 
the unity here of a State and there of a Church ; and then its 
endeavours to reconcile these independent unities in a 
higher and more organic harmony. We see here how the 
interpretation of the law reflects the age in which its inter- 
preters live, how the weightiest judgments of the strongest 
minded and most impartial judge are still governed by the 
ideas and presuppositions of his own time. And we see 
how the Church, which educates the State and the age and 
the bench, gradually creates an atmosphere which compels 
new judgments to be delivered, and a sweeter interpretation 
of old laws to be given. We may also see how a 
Church that can dare to be independent of the State, and 
even defy it, may yet accomplish for the State much more 
than would be possible were its relation one of dependence 
and submission, as well as how much a Church has to pay 
for having a free while an organised existence; and how 
much more still it has to pay if as organised it seeks and 
accepts corporate union with the State. The magistrate 
may indeed be a nursing father of the Church ; but he is 
at best only a foster-father. He exercises his functions on 
the condition that the Church remains a nursling, and this 
is a part which a Church that is conscious of its own rights 
and dignities, is not always willing to play. The Scottish 
Church has never been without a fine sense of its own man- 
hood, and of the privileges and the immunities it can in its 
own right claim. And a Church with this sense does not 
make a very submissive nursling, especially to a foster- 
father. 
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Now the man who wants to understand the spirit of 
Scottish Presbytery cannot do better than commit himself 
to the guidance of Mr. Taylor Innes. The special ques- 
tion is as to “ the law of creeds” ; but the discussion goes 
much beyond this law. As the author himself says, his 
book is concerned with “the civil law of Scotland in its 
relation to the Church.” How much this involves is seen 
from the very form in which he states his question: “ How 
far, at common law, can the Churches deviate from their 
present customs and ordinances, discipline, and worship— 
how far, in particular, can they vary their creed ? The 
question comes up when civil rights are involved; and the 
tenures of churches and the execution of trusts make it 
necessary for law to give an answer. The rule of law is 
that property shall follow the principles to which it is 
devoted, and the court will prevent its being diverted ; but 
what if one of these principles be that the Church shall 
have a right to change its constitution or improve its 
creed.” 


Now it is here where the real conflict comes, the claim 
of Presbytery is the claim of a living body to act as if it 
were alive, to grow, to adapt itself to its environment, or 
simply to live as if it had the secret and source of life 
within itself. Mr. Taylor Innes starts, of course, with the 
Church of the Reformation, but he makes certain things 
concerning it most happily obvious. One of these is that 
the Church was founded on its creed, not the creed on the 
Church ; in other words, it was to theory or doctrine or 
religion that civil recognition was accorded, and only later 
that the Church had statutory and formal recognition. 
What existed was an “estate of religion,” a reign of creed 
rather than of Church, the “ Congregation of Christ Jesus,” 
embracing “ particular kirks,” which, however, did not con- 
stitute “one Church in Scotland, still less a Church 
of Scotland.” Here we wish that Mr. Taylor Innes 
had allowed himself a slight release from his strictly 
legal and constitutional argument to discourse to 
us on the influences that contributed to form Knox’s 
ideal. This would have helped us to see how 
Knox’s experience and controversies, his intercourse 
with reformers in England and on the continent, and 
especially at Frankfurt and Geneva, affected his mind. His 
ideas at this time may be described as those of Calvin, 
modified by the influence of John a Lasco. Histheory of the 
civil power, and his readiness by argument and persuasion 
to induce the secular government to act as the reformer of 
religion, show that he had learned from Calvin to think of 
the secular magistrate as Dei vicarius. Ashe says: “ Kings, 
princes, rulers, and magistrates are appointed not only for 
civil polity, but also for maintenance of true religion.” 
Similarly, he thought, as to “ particular kirks,” more in the 
terms of the Swiss republics, and of cities like Geneva 
than of a kingdom like Scotland. Again it was in the 
manner of 4 Lasco that he thought of Churches as “con- 
gregations of free Christians,” who yet could as little live 
without a Head as a family without a father. The two 
positions were not quite unified in the mind of Knox. He 
believed more in the religion than in the prince, and so 
there is no more characteristic expression of his mind than 
the one Mr. Taylor Innes here quotes, where, speaking of 
the royal sanction, he says, “ We did not beg of them” (that 
is, princes) “any strength to our religion, which from God 
has full power, and needeth not the suffrage of man, but in 
so far as man hath need to believe it, if ever he shall have 
participation of the life everlas‘ing.” 


Another point that Mr. Taylor Innes emphasises is 
the remarkable protest embodied in the Confession of 1560, 
a protest which so well shows the spirit of the men who 
reformed thé religion: “If any man will note in this our 
Confession any article or sentence repugning to God’s Holy 
Word, that it would please him of his gentleness, and for 
Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of the same in 
write, and we of our honour and fidelity do promise unto 
him satisfaction from the mouth of God—that is, from His 
Holy Scriptures, or else reformation of that which he shall 
prove amiss,” It was only when the reformers began to 


carry on the work of organisation that they found the neces- 
sity of organising the Church into a national unity ; and it 
was only in 1567 that the State actually and formally re- 
cognised it. It is from this point that the discussion be- 
comes in the stricter sense legal and constitutional. And 
we see how the questions changed just because the Church 
lived; and how the State, as much slower to move, and 
much heavier in hand, tried to hold in bonds the freer and 
more mobile society. In Scotland, as elsewhere, the Church 
had to pay a high price for civil recognition, and never 
paid it willingly while from its reluctance to pay, expressing 
as it did the Church’s belief in its own nature and 
authority, came the discussions which created the varied 
dissenting Presbyterian communities, and, finally, rent 
Presbytery in Scotland asunder into the great divisions of 
the Established and Free Churches, 


Many questions raised by the book we should 
have liked to see Mr. Taylor Innes discuss, but 
they would have taken him, perhaps, into the field 
of history rather than into the field of law, where 
we so gladly confess him to be a master and a 
guide. One of the most interesting historical questions 
he glances at is the supersession of the old Confession 
of 1560 by the Westminster; and though he does well to 
bring out the extent to which it was an English production, 
based on an Irish model, the creed of Archbishop Ussher, 
yet we wish he had spared a page or two to make obvious 
to us the differences between the relations of English and 
Scotch Presbytery to it. To English Presbytery the Con- 
fession was declaratory, but to Scottish it was made statutory 
and disciplinary. As Antony Tuckney says in one of his 
letters: “In the Assemblie, I gave my vote with others that 
the Confession of Faith, put outt by Authoritie should not 
bee eyther required to bee sworn or subscribed to; wee 
having bin burnt in the hand in that kind before, but so as 
not to be publicly preached or written against.” This 
means that the English Presbyterians, while prepared to de- 
fend it and to use it as in the strict sense a symbol, did not 
seek to enact it legislatively and to enforce it as a funda- 
mental law of their Church, while Scottish Presbytery, in 
harmony with the very conditions of its origin, made the 
creed the basis of its being, exercised its private judgment 
in formulating and ratifying it, and then renounced the 
judgment it had once exercised to the custody of what was 
its own child. These two attitudes go far to explain the 
very different fate of Presbytery in England and in Scot- 
land. It was the attempt to force upon the English the 
Scottish idea of the relation of the creed to the Church, 
that was the supreme mistake of the Presbyterians in the 
Civil War. It was the completeness with which the Scotch 
people accepted their Confession that made it the basis of 
their Church order, and the standard under and around 
which they fought. 


We may say, in conclusion, this book is full of interest- 
ing sidelights on many questions of the struggle of the 
Church against the State, on the determination of the State 
to force upon the Church patronage, on the determination 
of the Church to keep patronage in the hands of its own 
people ; on the rigour with which the more strenuous men 
in the name of the Church resisted the State, the reluctance 
with which the more moderate men accepted from the State 
that had established it a qualifying control. If Mr. Balfour 
will condescend to read this book he will learn something, 
which recently he showed he did not know, as to the history 
of his own people, how often and with what results there 
have been men who have resisted the intrusion of Ceesar as 
tax-gatherer into the domain of conscience, and how the 
early demand of the Church that the school was its own, 
gave place to the fine and noble surrender of the schools to 
the people when the people determined to take their manage- 
ment into their own hands. Scotland is a splendid example 
of how a Church that is a people, can more jealously and 
successfully confirm its rights and educate a race than a 
Church which is a clergy, and this a clergy which conceives 
itself to be a Church, 

A. M, F. 
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IRELAND SINCE THE UNION. 


A HunpRED YEARS OF IrIsH History. By R. Barry O’Brien, 


with an introduction by John E. Redmond, M.P. London: 
Isbister and Co. 


ENGLISHMEN are for the most part willing enough to allow 
that in the remote past their ancestors sinned very grie- 
vously against Ireland. But it is generally supposed that, 
whatever wrongs may have been committed in the days of 
Queen Bess, by Cromwell, or even under the Georges, 
Ireland had little cause for just complaint during the cen- 
tury which has just come to an end. Her uneasiness, 
therefore, under British rule and her seeming ingratitude 
towards a nation which is understood to have showered 
benefits upon her during the past two or three generations, 
are ascribed to a mental twist peculiar to Irishmen, an 
incapacity to forget the miseries of a now distant past or 
to settle down, like rational beings, to the enjoyment of the 
blessings which a beneficent Providence, in the guise of 
the English ascendency, so manifestly designs for them. 

It is well, therefore, that we should have this re- 
minder of what has actually been the course of events in 
Ireland since the Union. Everyone knows, of course, that 
Pitt obtained the support of the more influential of the 
Irish Catholics by the promise of immediate emancipation 
at the hands of the Imperial Parliament ; and most people 
are vaguely conscious that emancipation was unduly 
delayed. But few, probably, have any idea how long was 
the delay or how little the ultimate concession of the 
Catholic demand is attributable to growing respect for the 
principle of religious equality and how much less to a 
generous desire to make amends. 

For nearly thirty years no attempt whatsoever was 
made to redeem Pitt’s promises. At last, in 1828, Ireland 
was found to be, under the leadership of O’Connell, on the 
verge of rebellion; and in February, 1829, Sir Robert 
Peel, who had for fourteen years strenuously resisted all 
proposals for emancipation, introduced the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, justifying his change of front in the fol- 
lowing fashion : 


“In the course of the last six months, England, being at 
peace with the whole world, has had five-sixths of the 
infantry force of the United Kingdom occupied in main- 
taining the peace and in police duties in Ireland. : 
If this be the condition of things at present, let me implore 
you to consider what would be the condition of England 
in the event of war. Can we forget in reviewing the state 
of Ireland what happened in 1782?” 


_ _A more remarkable reason for doing a bare act of 
justice has, as Mr. O’Brien remarks, rarely been given. 

To the emancipation controversy succeeded that of the 
Irish Church Establishment. Mr. O’Brien has presented 
the salient facts with singular brevity and clearness. 

In 1830-35 the population of Ireland was 7,943,940 ; 
of this number there were 6,427,712 Catholics, 642,356 
Protestant Episcopalians, and 852,064 Presbyterians. The 
Church of the 600,000 Episcopalian Protestants was esta- 
blished and endowed. It was the Church of the State. The 
Church of the six million Catholics was supported by 
voluntary contributions. It was the Church of the People. 
The revenues of the State Church were derived from 
Church lands, from Church cess (a rate levied for the repair 
of the churches by a committee on which there was not a 
single Catholic), and from tithes. The tithe-payers (in 
other words, the general body of the Irish peasantry) were, 
according to evidence given by the Protestant Dean of 
Achonry before a House of Commons Committee in 1832, 
“generally very poor ”—“ so poor,” added the witness, “that 
they cannot in some districts provide places of worship for 
themselves.” In many parishes the incumbent was non- 
resident, there being no Protestants in the district from 
which he drew his income. 

“The mere existence of this Church,” wrote Gustave 
de Beaumont, “ proves that there is in human institutions a 


degree of selfishness and folly to which it is impossible to 
ascribe a limit.” Yet it needed the horrors and miseries of 
the tithe-war to shift the immediate burthen of the tithe 
from the backs of the Catholic peasantry; and it needed 
the upgrowth of Fenianism to bring disestablishment within 
the range—so Mr. Gladstone himself declared—of practical 
politics. During the years 1830-35 a considerable part of 
the British army was engaged upon the pleasing duty of 
compelling the payment of tithe. Some ludicrous incidents 
were not absent, as when at Doon in the county of 
Limerick—a parish in which the population was: Catholics, 
5,000; Protestant, 1—the priest’s cow was seized and put 
up for sale under the protection of “a strong police force, a 
troop of the 12th Lancers, five companies of the gznd 
Highlanders, and two pieces of artillery.” The cream of the 
joke being, as Mr. O’Brien remarks, that the cow was not 
sold after all! But tragedies were of much more frequent 
occurrence. Hand-to-hand encounters took place all-over 
the country, and on each occasion people were killed or 
seriously injured. 

For five years the country ran with blood, until at last 
the tithe-war was stopped by Thomas Drummond, one of 
the best and ablest of Irish Chief Secretaries : 


‘‘Drummond stands apart from all the English rulers of 
Ireland. He knew the country, he loved the people, he felt 
the cause of the nation. He said in effect to the 
Church: ‘Yes, the law says you shall have your tithes. 
Take them. The law does not say that I am to collect them 
for you. Take your tithes, have your pound of flesh. But 
if you shed one drop of Catholic blood, you shall answer 
to me.’ Drummond refused to send a single soldier or 
policeman to collect tithes; and as the tithes could not be 
collected without such aid, they were scarcely collected at 
all.” 


In 1838, in direct consequence of the tithe-war, the 
Tithe Commutation Act was passed ; and in 1869, with the 
disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, the tithe ques- 
tion, so prolific of misery of all kinds, was finally laid to 
rest. 

During the last sixty years of the nineteenth century 
interest in Irish affairs centred successively in O’Connell’s 
efforts to effect a Repeal of the Union, in the land war, 
and in that modified demand for Parliamentary autonomy 
to which Isaac Butt gave the name “Home Rule.” Mr. 
O’Brien does not profess to have anything very new to tell 
us with respect to the history of these questions. But he 
contrives by a series of quotations from English authorities 
to demonstrate at once what great and manifest evils have 
cried aloud for remedy, and how large a part, unhappily, 
violent and unconstitutional methods have played in the 
achievement of even partial reform. Thus, in the Appen- 
dix will be found a letter, written in 1844 by Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, M.P., to Sir Robert Peel, which gives a terrible 
picture of the condition of Ireland at that time. A few 
sentences may be quoted; not only because of their very 
striking force, but also because they are an answer to the 
cry which is still raised that Irish disturbances are the work 
of agitators, but for whose wicked deeds the country would 
be a sort of Paradise: 


* But for a salutary dread of the Whiteboy Association 
ejectment would desolate Ireland and decimate her popula- 
tion. Yes ! The Whiteboy system is the only check on the 
ejectment system; and weighing one against the other, 
horror against horror, and crime against crime, it is perhaps 
the lesser evil of the two.” 


Agrarian disturbance was then, as it is to-day, the fruit 
of a vicious system of land tenure. On the other hand, 
the part which agitation played in promoting such reforms 
in that system as have since been obtained is placed beyond 
doubt by quotations from the writings of English statesmen. 
“T must make one admission,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ and 
that is that without the Land League the Act of 1881 would 
not at this moment be on the statute book.” “Fixity of 
tenure,” said Lord Derby, “has been the direct result of 
two causes—Irish outrage and Parliamentary obstruction. 
The Irish know it as well as we.” 
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Such having been the course of Irish history during 
these hundred years, and such the motive power of reform, 
can it seem strange that reconciliation makes so little way 
between the two mations? The grievances of Ireland are 
not outworn; they are as well of to-day as of the past. 
“Were I to draw an indictment against English rule in 
Treland,” writes the present chairman of the Irish Party in 
the admirable preface which he has contributed to Mr. 
O’Brien’s book, “I think I should confine myself to the 
nineteenth century. At a time of war and conquest you 
expect rough work. . . . The qualities of the con- 
queror can best be judged when his conduct is tested by 
the work of ruling the conquered people.” How, then, 
stands the record of Ireland since she has been under the 
direct sway of the Imperial Parliament? Irish manufac- 
tures having been destroyed by Protection in the preceding 
century, agriculture (her last remaining source of wealth) 
made less profitable by the adoption of a Free Trade policy 
from which she reaped the maximum of disadvantage with 
the minimum of advantage ; thousands of her people, who 
survived the great famine, driven from the more fertile 
lands to make room for sheep and cattle, and this with the 
active assistance of the forces of the Crown—for Thomas 
Drummond has had no successor of a like mind with him ; 
reforms neither refused decently nor given graciously ; the 
whole land bleeding and wasting year after year, her chil- 
dren flying from her as though she were plague-stricken. 

Great and all-embracing has been the ruin which mis- 
government has brought upon Ireland within the last 
generations ; timid and partial (except in one single in- 
stance) the efforts of reform. That single exception was 
Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment. 

And here we can discern a glimmer of hope for the 
future of both countries. During the first half of the cen- 
tury there was no class so generally detested as were the 
clergy of the Establishment. ‘1o-day the Irish Church 
parson is not infrequently one of the most popular of men 
with his Roman Catholic neighbours. So it will be with 
the resident gentry when they, too, cease to occupy a posi- 
tion of privilege to the detriment of their fellow country- 
men, and when the names of agent, bailiff, and process- 
server are forgotten as those of the tithe proctors and tithe 
appraisers (once the object of the bitterest hatred) are 
to-day. 

On the great and crucial question of the future rela- 
tions of the two nations this book itself touches but slightly. 
With a word of praise for the earnestness, energy, and de- 
termination with which Gladstone threw himself into 
the fight for Ireland between 1886 and 1893, and a declara- 
tion of confidence in the future of his own race, Mr. O’Brien 
is content to leave a subject too controversial for treatment 
before the society to whom the lecture, which is the ground- 
work of the book, was originally delivered. 

But in Mr. Redmond’s Preface there will be found 
(in addition to a reply to some recent speeches of Lord 
Rosebery’s) a brief, but clear and definite, exposition of the 
“nature of the Irish demand and the grounds whereon it 
rests.” The book is altogether an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to that species of historical literature which 
occupies itself with questions of present and living interest. 


H. A. L. 





GLORIOUS WAR. 


THe EpistLES OF ATKINS. By James Milne. London: T. 


Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Curious feelings attend the reading of a book about the 
war after the war is over, and—as we all hope—done with. 
Thankfulness predominates. The ghastly business de- 
- scribed without fallacious comment in the Epistles of Atkins 
is brought to an end; there is an end of butchery and waste, 


and an opportunity to recover our senses. This comes home 
with a force hardly describable to the reader of some of the 
accounts given in this book. There is a chapter called 
“ Hit!” and another, “The Roll Call,” both full of shame. 
We read of men blown to fragments while speaking to 
comrades ; of wounded men, unable to move, lying con- 
scious for hours across dead and wounded men ; of bodies 
set on fire by shell, burning as the fight goes on; of men 
unhurt, but not able to sleep in their bivouac for the moan- 
ing of the injured who lie about the hill; of friend calling 
upon friend to put him out of his agony with a shot; 
of a soldier marching back from the battlefield and stum- 
bling over the corpse of the friend from whom he parted that 
morning ; and of much more of the unimaginable horror of 
war, all written down with more or less of truth, by the pens 
of the actors in those scenes. 


“If war brings out the brutal instincts,” a reflective 
soldier is quoted as saying, “it reveals the Godlike also, for 
I have come across scores of instances of sacrifice, even 
unto death, among men who in times of peace are looked 
upon as almost worthless characters.” ‘That is certainly 
true. We must turn to war for many instances of heroism. 
But is it, after all, the only, or even the chief school of 
that quality? The deeds of soldiers stand out most clearly, 
for war is done on a grand scale, on a vast stage, and is of 
transcendent public interest. But Englishmen have read 
many stories of courage, perseverance, endurance, and self- 
sacrifice combined, displayed by lifeboat crews and pitmen 
and others, to whom it was vouchsafed to show the quality 
of the nation without plunging the nation and another 
nation into calamity. It may be, as some poets and many 
Hooligans contend, that the medizval prescription of a bath 
of blood is the only thing to cure a nation that is sick— 
though history is full of the tragedies of peoples that went 
from greatness to decay in an unceasing tumult of arms. 
But it is not fair to speak of war as if it were the only suc- 
cessful nurse of bravery. ‘There are in war, as there are in 
other pursuits, two great incentives to heroism: a great 
purpose held in common with many, and the presence and 
observation of many. And the finest heroism is evidently 
that which appears without these to summon it. 


The commander, for instance, thinks it well to remind 
his men before action that they will live in history ; just as, 
iu the days of religion, a soldier was upheld by the promise 
of Heaven. In the volume before us a colonel is quoted as 
conjuring his men thus: “ Men, you are making a name for 
yourselves which will never die.” At which action was this 
said? How many persons, ten years hence, will remember 
what happened in that affair, or which regiments were pre- 
sent at it? Pathetic credulity! The name of those men 
will be forgotten long before they, or the survivors of them, 
are dead. A few supremely great occasions which have 
been enshrined in literature by great writers are remem- 
bered, out of all the feats of arms done in the world; it 
needed art to keep them alive in the popular recollection. 
A few only. For the rest, the brave men concerned must 
either be content with the kind of glory to be had from the 
perishable writings of poetasters, journalists, and impatient 
historians whose work must be appearing in parts long 
before even its very scope is determined ; or, what is much 
to be preferred, remain satisfied with the approval of their 
leaders and their sense of duty. For true military glory 
seems to have departed. The colonel’s speech to his men 
just quoted is open to the criticism said to have been passed 
by Lord Kitchener upon another colonel’s exhortation, con- 
ceived in precisely the same curt and soldierly spirit. It was 
not curt enough for the modern general, who is reported to 
have said, “ What business had he to chatter during an 
action ?” The modern soldier must resign himself to his 
position as a cog or a pin or a rivet in Lord Kitchener's 
machine ; he is wanted to do—his being and suffering are no 
concern of the general’s. He must look for less and less of 
the stimulating elements in warfare. He must make up his 


mind to being “knocked silly at a mile,” as Mr. Kipling 
says, by musketry, and at several miles by guns. This is 
coming slowly to be understood by the people, and will 
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probably result in the total breakdown of voluntary enlist- 
ment. Possibly in the end it may lead, along with other 
things, to the cessation of scientific war prophesied by the 
late M. Bloch. Of course, it will never stop fighting. 

Out of all the foolish stuff published about the war, 
there stands forth a little that is useful. Narratives of ex- 
perience are always to the good, and private papers, such as 
have been drawn upon by Mr. Milne for this book. are the 
soundest material of history. He does a far greater service 
in showing us in this way what the,men felt and thought than 
if he had published a pamphlet that could not hold water. 
He will not be knighted for producing Zhe Letters of 
Atkins. But at some future time, when it has become 
possible to write a “History of the War in South Africa” 
which shall not be worthless, when facts shall be known and 
events lie in perspective, his book may be turned to as 
supplying some answer to the interesting question. How the 
British army took its first introduction to the conditions of 
modern war. If it woke the amazement of the totally 
unprepared, as Mr. Milne shows, that was certainly not 
Atkins’s fault; and we see in many delightful pages the 
boldness, hardness, lightness of heart, and soundness of 
temper with which he carried on the war from the beginning 
to the end. 


E. C. 





THREE VICTORIAN PAINTERS. 


Sik Epwin LANDSEER, R.A. By James A. Manson. The 
“Makeis of British Art” Series. London: The Walter 
Scott Publishing Company. 3s. 6d. net. 

Rossetti. By Ford Madox Hueffer. The Popular Library of 
Art. London: Duckworth and Co. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Ho_mMAN Hunt. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. Miniature 
Series of Painters. London: George Bell. Price 1s. net. 


Mr. Manson's is a pleasant, gossipy book, characterised 
by a good deal of interior knowledge of the sort in which 
the modern reading public takes delight. We learn, for 
instance, that Landseer’s second name was John, not Henry, 
that he drew captive beasts at Exeter "Change and the Zoo, 
that he exhibited altogether 171 pictures at the Royal 
Academy, and that he was a conspicuous failure as a 
teacher in the schools of the last-named institution. The 
artist’s penchant for high society is a more familiar story. 
Mr. Manson, however, in reviving it, dwells thereon with 
some force, attributing, indeed, part of the mental and 
bodily infirmities that overtook Landseer to the exacting 
selfishness of his aristocratic acquaintances. Again, the 
character of the man is carefully inquired into, and popular 
anecdotes illustrative of his wit and humour have their 
authenticity gravely—perhaps too gravely—discussed. The 
total result, therefore, is an entertaining volume about a 
personality that cannot fail to be interesting, if only by 
reason of the company with which its owner is known to 
have consorted. ‘The reigning sovereign patronised but 
few English painters, but Landseer appears to have enjoyed 
singular appreciation at her hands; he was the friend and 
the witness to the genius of Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens ; socially, at any rate, he was amongst the most 
popular members of the Forty. He was even asked to be 
the Academy’s President, and he received the high honour 
of a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 

Still, we cannot follow Mr. Manson in his regret that 
no standard biography of Sir Edwin Landseer has ever been 
published ; such a biography would, we think, be super- 
fluous in an already overcrowded book world. Landseer’s 
art as well as his social attributes would have to be dis- 
cussed, and the result could scarcely be entertaining or 
instructive. The honest truth is that, though his range of 
subject was wide, his artistic versatility was really incon- 
siderable, and had he lived in the present keenly competi- 


tive age he could scarcely have hoped even for an 
ephemeral. reputation as an artist, though he might have 
gained a competence as a black-and-white illustrator or a 
decorator of whisky bottle exteriors. As for his vogue, it 
was chiefly that of his excellent engravers. ‘The little that 
there was to be said about his art has been said by Red- 
grave, Monkhouse, Stephens and John Ruskin. Let not, 
therefore, Mr. Manson consider that his own effort is in- 
sufficient for the day and following days, because we hasten 
to assure him that it contains everything that any reasonable 
person wants to know about Landseer. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s contribution to Messrs. 
Duckworth’s new series deals with a Victorian painter of a 
very different stamp in Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and it is 
gratifying to note that the author approaches his su'yject 
from a fresh and independent standpoint. Hitherto this 
Anglo-Italian painter of swanlike necks and sumptuous 
female faces has been represented to us as the prime mover 
and consistent leader of the pre-Raphaelite Movement, the 
head of the group which began to exist with Millais and 
Holman Hunt, and later on included Burne-Jones and 
William Morris. Mr. Hueffer takes a new line in suggest- 
ing that Rossetti’s art is not necessarily pre-Raphaelite, and 
holds that the Brotherhood, the “ Germ,” and other appur- 
tenances to mid-century art were merely incidents, not 
factors, in Rossetti’s career. The mysticism of Rossetti is 
undeniable, but at the same time the evidence of facts shows 
that the painter had it in him to be vigorous, direct, and 
modern; “the real trouble was that other people did not 
want him to develop this side of his individuality.” The 
“other people” were the Oxford esthetes, and such was 
their influence on Rossetti that he was drawn for the time 
being into their circle, though he never really mastered the 
rules of that applied art which was the reason of their 
existence. “The whole movement,” concludes Mr. Hueffer, 
“was one of several wrong turnings up which Rossetti 
was beguiled by his friendships and enthusiasms.” However, 
the tragedy of Rossetti’s life lay not in his artistic environ- 
ment, nor in the unhappy death of his wife two years 
after marriage, nor even in his adoption of the fatal chloral 
habit: it was in his powerlessness to recognise or direct 
his own genius. In common with the other members of 
his father’s family, he possessed artistic genius, if such can 
be defined as the power of artistic expression. But he was 
for ever halting between the forms of that expression ; his 
range of human sympathies must, indeed, have been wide, 
for he at one time seriously contemplated the career of a 
telegraph clerk! Both as a poet and a painter he has left 
his mark. Yet, owing to his lack of schooling in either, 
he came to be described as an amateur who failed in two 
arts, and, as Mr. Hueffer confesses, there is little doubt 
that he deserved the description, for the simple reason that 
friendships and enthusiasms do not carry a man safely 
over the technique of painting and the metrical science of 
poetry. Accordingly, Mr. Hueffer calls him a genius and 
not a master, and by so doing prepares the ground for an 
essay of considerable critical insight and value. He argues 
for Rossetti that the painter’s real gift lay in catching the 
human emotions, and that a certain native Italian sweetness 
resulted, on canvas, in the inestimable quality of charm. 
He explains why Ruskin, “the eminent rhetorician,” took 
up Rossetti with immense fervour, and why in later years 
the friendship cooled. The primary influence of Madox- 
Brown, the secondary sway of Holman Hunt, the power 
exercised on Rossetti by his associates in art and song, are 
all faithfully traced. The subject’s limitations are dealt 
with dispassionately, and unsparingly brought to light. 
Finally, the author draws a sharp and informative line of 
demarcation between the first P. R. B., the “League of 
Sincerity,” which Rossetti helped to form, and the gang of. 
University decorators, called the later pre-Raphaelites, 
whose precepts he followed rather than initiated. This 
volume is admirable in its illustrations and text. 

A biography of the living has its special difficulties, 
but we cannot think that Dr. Williamson has made the most 
of his opportunities in dealing with the life and work of 
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Mr. Holman Hunt. One does not expect an exhaustive or 
intimate treatise in a manual of the kind before us, but the 
author appears in this case to have contented himself merely 
with giving a few of the most familiar facts and filling up 
the intervals with the most glaring commonplaces. 
present volume, in short, is regrettably like Dr. Williamson’s 
Velasquez, and falls painfully short in every respect of his 
Perugino or his Francia in the larger series. Short para- 
graphs with long, involved sentences do not help a style of 
writing which is careless and ungraceful to a degree, and the 
frequent reiteration of ponderous platitudes increases the 
irritation produced by the effort to arrive at the author’s 
meaning. We append a specimen paragraph concerning 
the picture “The Shadow of Death ”: 


“The chief fault, and it is one which coristantly occurs, 
and which must not be overlooked, is, that while it is needful 
to insist upon the exact representation of details in art, yet 
it is equally important that each detail should be con- 
sidered in relative proportion to its importance with regard to 
the given subject.”’ 


We have never suspected Dr. Williamson of purism, 
but what manner of English this is caanot be imagined ; 
the construction is almost quaint. At the least it seems a 
deplorable thing that one who so ably edits other writers’ 
work should deal so hardly with his own. 

F. J. M. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH UTILITARIANISM. 

A Hisrorky oF ENGLIsH UTILITARIANISM. By Ernest Albee, 
Instructor in the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell 
University. London: Swan Sonneschein and Co., Limited. 
1902. 


Mr. ALBEE remarks that in England thinking on moral 
problems has been rather practical than subtle, and that it 
has usually been independent of the rise and fall of meta- 


physical systems. There has not, however, been any full 
history of English moral philosophy, and the present work 
is an attempt to write a history of one part of it. 


“No one of the writers considered—not even Hume or 
Mill—is individually of such importance for English Ethics 
as Bishop Butler; but taken as a whole, Utilitarianism may 
fairly be regarded as England’s most characteristic, if not 
most important, contribution to the development of ethical 
theory.” 


The work is more than a history, it is at once an expo- 
sition and a criticism of a philosophical tendency as shown 
in the successive work of the man who continued it; and, 
unless we are mistaken, it will take high rank among recent 
contributions to English moral philosophy. We claim Mr. 
Albee as English ; in fact, there is little in the work to show 
that it was written on one side rather than another of the 
Atlantic. Its thoroughness is wonderful, and the treatment 
of each thinker is complete in itself. Mr. Albee nowhere 
sacrifices fact in order to make each philosopher play one 
part in the movement which he is following. Some might 
be tempted to say that he had been more than just, in fact, 
benevolent, to some of the minor lights, such as Cumberland 
and Tucker ; but perhaps he felt that it was his province to 
say more about neglected people, since the greater thinkers 
have been abundantly dealt with. In the case of Tucker 
Mr, Albee has a reason for detailed treatment, not in the 
great bulk of his work, but in the important place assigned 
therein to the “ association of ideas.” That topic Mr. Albee 
discusses in connection with Tucker rather than with 
Hartley, although Hartley owned, as Tucker did not, his 
debt on that score to the “ Rev. Mr. Gay,” concerning whom 
little enough is known. Hartley confesses with the naiveté 
of one hearing of a wonderful specific: “ About eighteen 


The 


years ago I was informed that the Rev. Mr. Gay, then living, 
asserted the possibility of deducing all our intellectual plea- 
sures and pains from association. This put me upon con- 
sidering the power of association. Mr. Gay published his 
sentiments on this matter, about the same time, in a J)isser- 
tation on the Fundamental Principle of Virtue prefixed to 
Mr. Archdeacon Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s 
Origin of Evil.” As Mr. Albee remarks, it is an odd place 
to find an essay of this kind, 7.¢., in a preface to the transla- 
tion by somebody else of a third person’s work written in 
Latin. 

Mr. Albee deals with certain, who were not Utilitarian, 
such as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the latter of whom in 
particular is connected with the opinion that we have a 
moral sense which appreciates the “sweetness and flavour 
of good actions.” This being the case, we wonder why 
more space is not given to Hobbes, whose caricature of 
human nature is generally believed to have been meant for 
a serious picture. As it is, we find him dismissed in a few 
pages of the chapter given to Cumberland, who explicitly 
controverted. Hume in some respects shows a certain 
affinity with Hobbes, but he is much more remote from pure 
“egoism.” The relation of the Treatise to the Inquiries 
is one of the most interesting questions connected with 
Hume, and Mr. Albee examines it very carefully. Mr. Albee 
prefers the Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals to 
the portion of the Treatise which covers the same ground, 
chiefly because in his view the later work shows an advance 
in psychological exactness. When he wrote the Inquiry, 
Hume had outlived his earlier ideas about “ sympathy,” 
and was now inclined to see in it an original element in 
human nature. In the Treatise he had been content to 
account for it by appealing to the “association” psycho- 
logy. Like the Spencerian theories of inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, the “ association ” theory is invoked 
to work mysteries, and that by people who have less right 
than others to resort to mystery, and the view which in- 
cludes it as part of the explanation of “sympathy” de- 
pends for the rest on Hobbes’s naked egoism. We do 
not mean that Hobbes was a hedonist, far from it; his 
philosophy was the reflection of his own temper, and’ just as 
his political writings were so drawn that they could be 
accommodated to any régime (whereby his neck was safe), 
so his egoism did not get beyond the primitive impulses of 
self-preservation ; there could be little pleasure in such a 
life, and therefore little material for a hedonist philosophy. 
But we must return to Hume, concerning whom Mr. Albee’s 
last word is: 


“Tf he had definitely shown, what certainly was 
implicit in his system, that all the virtues are such because 
they conduce to ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’ he would have stated the Utilitarian principle prac- 
tically in its modern form. As it was, he freed the doc- 
trine from the unfortunate dogma that the motive of the 
moral agent is always, in the last resort, egoistic. . 
Even as stated to-day, the ‘ greatest happiness’ does seem 
likely to be accepted as the final word of Ethics; but it 
would hardly be too much to claim that the Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals, with all its defects and 
shortcomings, is the classic statement of English Utilitarian- 
ism.” 


Mr. Albee’s work reminds us of that Aristotelian rule 
of beauty, which lays it down that the beautiful must not 
be something too great to be taken in at once. There is 
something of this about the present work: it is too great 
for a conspectus and certainly for a just appreciation in the 
limits of one review. We have hardly space to do justice 
to the latter part, in which Bentham, J. S. Mill, Spencer, and 
Sidgwick are dealt with. Although Mr. Albee, like most 
people, has a poor opinion of Bentham as a philosopher, 
his essays on him and Mill suffice to show that he is quite 
alive to the good influence which Utilitarianism has exer- 
cised on the humanitarian and reforming movement of the 
nineteenth century, of which, indeed, it was no small part. 
Paley, indeed, was a Liberal, for George III. refused to 
make him a bishop on account of his parable about the 
pigeons ; but the less any form of liberalism is inspired by 
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Paley’s theological Utilitarianism the better for it ; and it is 
the Utilitarians without theological sanctions who have done 
most to make life more tolerable on this planet for the 
greatest number. Mr. Albee seldom shows his own hand : 
he is one of those rare critics who have the self-restraint 
which allows them to criticise other people without intrud- 
ing their own views; but there is a certain unity about his 
procedure in dealing with Mill, Spencer, and Sidgwick 
which seems to indicate that he is not blind to the qualities 
of another philosophical “ school” than that of Utilitarian- 
ism: he says, regarding Mill’s affirmation of “ qualitative 
distinctions,” that it was “ one of those partly unconscious, 
but logically important, concessions to Intuitionism which 
we shall find to characterise in very different ways the 
various forms of later Utilitarianism represented by the 
Ethical writings of Mill himself, of Mr. Spencer, and of 
Professor Sidgwick.” 

We gather, too, that Mr. Albee recognises the short- 
comings of eighteenth century individualism, as professing 
to give a true account of the moral agent, who, according 
to our later views, is before all things the member of a 
“ social organism.” 

H. M. C. 





SOME PAMPHLETS UPON THE EDUCATION 
BILL, 1902. 


Tue National Education Association has published some 
excellent pamphlets upon the bill which deserve the careful 
perusal of all educationists. _ What Members of Parlia- 
ment, as well as the public at large, require is more know- 
ledge of the effect of the radical changes involved in this 
bill. ‘The Education Act of 1870 required roo sections to 
establish a comparatively simple system of administration 
for elementary instruction. The new bill, in twenty vague 
sections and four schedules, destroys the work of the Ele- 
mentary Education Acts since 1870, establishes a novel 
organisation in place of the old, creates a system of secon- 
dary education, and endeavours to assimilate educational 
to municipal administration. 

Instead of the complete Code contained in the Act of 
1870, the bill is a patchwork of repeals of the present 
educational statutes and of legislation by reference to parts 
of municipal legislation. Even its promoters have acknow- 
ledged their ignorance of its effect on the most vital point of 
the 5s. grant to denominational schools, and have admitted 
that this grant cannot be defended under the proposed sys- 
tem. But this is only one of the numerous points in the 
bill which require elucidation, explanation, and settlement. 

The publications of the association are intended to 
assist the public, and through them the House of Com- 
mons, in this work. Of these the most important is a six- 
penny “ Memorandum” on the bill, prepared by a distin- 
guished administrator of very high authority. His memo- 
randum discusses the bill clause by clause, in notes com- 
pact with information as to their effect, and with closely 
reasoned deductions as to the insufficiency of the reasons 
given in their support, and as to the complete failure of the 
bill to carry out the expectations raised of “ one authority 
and co-ordination.” In regard to secondary education it is 
pointed out that instead of a single authority there will be 
(1) a multiplication of authorities ; (2) that these are so con- 
stituted as to make co-ordination extremely difficult ; and 
(3) that even voluntary arrangements between them are hin- 
dered by the separation of the elementary from the 
secondary rate, and by the separate systems of management 
for denominational and undenominational schools. 

As an illustration of the vagueness of the Act, the note 
on Clause VII. is very striking. ‘Two interpretations are 


possible, (1) that the managers of the old Board schools 
will be practically an independent body, or (2) that the 
Education Committee may delegate to them only such 
powers as it thinks fit, and remove them at pleasure. Un- 
less cleared up in Parliament, this will remain a nice point 
for the courts of law. Equally vague is the “ secular 
control” of the Education Committee over managers of 
denominational schools. Control in a school is “ manage- 
ment,” and should include the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers ; but that is carefully denied them. Moreover, 
there is no provision for enforcing this control, be it small or 
great, upon recalcitrant managers. 

Attention is very properly called to the fact that by 
Clauses IX. and X. direct encouragement is given to the 
provision of schools in the future by denominations in pre- 
ference to provision by the public authority, and that the 
Board of Education (by the repeals in Schedule 4) is 
divested of two of the mainsprings of our previous educa- 
tional advance: (1) The power of declaring an authority 
in default, and acting in lieu thereof, and (2) the power of 
compelling the provision of sufficient school places. 

The other clauses are subjected to the same succinct 
and effective criticism. Then follow general considerations 
summarising the effect of the bill, and showing that it will 
lower the efficiency of the Board schools, whilst financing 
out of the rates the denominational schools. In regard 


to the constitution of the authority the memorandum de- 
serves full quotation : 


“The elected council is described as acting through a 
committee, the majority of which is to be appointed by the 
council. In reality the powers of the council cease with 
the discharge of its rating functions and the selection of 
this majority. In respect to the policy and administration 
of education the council will not be acting through the 
committee, which will be almost a ‘ sovereign body,’ sub- 
ject to no outside control, whether of the council, the rate- 
payers, or public opinion (for there is no provision for the 
meetings being open). This being so, the whole administration 
of education would seem to be removed, at a single sweep, 
from anything like effective popular criticism and control. 
Education becomes an affair to be settled between the local 
committee and the Board of Education.” 


A pamphlet previously issued should be read with the 
above ; it is a reprint of an article by the Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley in the Contemporary Review. Bringing to the 
criticism of the Government’s proposals an unrivalled know- 
ledge of educational statistics and experience in manage- 
ment, Mr. Stanley deals with the bill generally in much 
the same lines as the above Memorandum. Mr. Stanley 
confirms the opinion of the extent of the “control” of the 
Education Committee over denominational managers ex- 
pressed in the memorandum in the following trenchant para- 
graph: 


“The local authority are to assent to the appointment of 
the teacher, but they have not apparently any power to 
prevent him from being required to undertake extraneous 
duties not connected with the day-school, and it does not 
appear they have power to require his dismissal. 

“Even in case of misconduct, repeated unpunctuality, 
improper punishment of scholars, untruthfulness, intem- 
perance, they can apparently do no more than make repre- 
sentations to the managers, and if these prefer to retain the 
master they are thrown back on an appeal to the Board of 
Education, and what these appeals are and how they work 
we know from our experience of the Local Government 
Board and Poor Law Officers. On the other hand, it seems 
that the managers will have a free hand in dismissing a 
teacher, however efficient, it may be because of some 
trumpery quarrel over the choir practice or the playing of 
the organ, or some dispute with the vicar’s wife, some of 
those paltry matters that arise in petty parochial life, but 
which have no bearing on school efficiency.” 


Attention is drawn in another leaflet to the Enactments 
Repealed. | Nothing is more important than that these 
should be widely known. The first part of Schedule IV. 
repeals the Technical Instruction Acts and the second part, 
which will apply to areas adopting Part III. of the bill, 
repeals in whole or in part 120 sections and schedules of 
the Elementary Education Acts! 
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The leaflet gives details of the enactments to be re- 
pealed, with brief notes of the changes effected. Amongst 
other changes special attention is drawn to the fact that 
sectarianism is now made possible in secondary rate-aided 
schools, and that the principle of representation upon the 
governing body in proportion to the amount of contribution 
is abandoned. 

The effect of the repeals of elementary education 
statute law are still more far reaching. Amongst other 
important matter special allusion should be made to the fact 
mentioned above that all power to compel school accommo- 
dation is taken from the Board of Education, the matter 
being left to the “ opinion” of the new local authority. The 
Board of Education will have no longer power to interfere 
even in the case of failure to keep efficient the schools upon 
which public money is to be bestowed. The provisions for 
the disqualification of members are repealed, so that paid 
officials, teachers, and contractors may now, it would seem, 
be members of the education committee and managers! At- 
tention is called to the fact that by Clause 14 the period of 
loans for building is reduced from fifty years to thirty in the 
administrative counties, but there is an oversight in not 
noticing that the same clause has the effect of extending the 
period to sixty in boroughs—a delicious travesty of “ simpli- 
fication”! Other pamphlets issued by the same Association 
are “The Education of the People and the Bill of 1902,” 
a general summary of the educational needs of the country, 
a list of all the counties and municipal districts of England 
and Wales, with their population (very useful for reference), 
and a table showing by figures and diagram the scholars 
in various schools and institutions at each year of age from 
2 to 22 in illustration of the need of secondary education 
and the kind of education needed. 

A good pamphlet has been published in Bradford by 
Matthews and Brooke, and prepared, it is understood, by 
the chairman of the Bradford School Board, showing how 
the bill applies to that town. At the same time it is a 
useful illustration of the bill’s effect upon county boroughs 
generally. In particular, it indicates what bodies are likely 
to receive representation on the committee, enumerates the 
institutions which will come in for support from the 2d. rate, 
as being for education other than elementary, gives a list of 
the building grants received by the denominational schools 
and of the subscriptions to the same, and endeavours to 
realise the nature, powers, and limitations of the education 
authority to be formed under the bill. 

‘ E. T. W. 





MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


Har per’s Magazine for July is full of good things. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” is 
in its third instalment. Unlike most American magazines, 
Har per’s does not share its contributions with an English 
periodical, but Mrs. Humphry Ward’s is not the only English 
story or article to be found in its pages, and the July number 
has as much of interest for the English as for the American 
reader. It is a pity, however, that an artist more in sym- 
pathy with English types could not have been found to illus- 
trate “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” Clever as Mr. Christy's 
pictures are, they are so aggressively American as actually 
to contradict the impressions which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
conveys of her characters. Mr. Abbey’s drawings to illus- 


trate “The Deserted Village” are delightful, and we shall 
look forward to seeing them collected in book form when 
they have run their course in the magazine. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse writes on “ Elizabethan Dedications of Books,” and 
Mr. S. G. Tallentyre on “ The Manners of the Past.” There 
is an interesting article by Professor Woodberry on “ Be- 


ginnings of American Literature,” and many others, which, 
with stories, poems, and, above all, the excellent illustra- 
tions for which this magazine is noted, go to make an attrac- 
tive number. 


The Connoisseur keeps up the excellence of its first 
numbers. The plates in the July number are as good as ever. 
The frontispiece, of the Dymoke suit of armour in Windsor 
Castle, is a fine example of colour-printing, and the repro- 
duction of the Bartolozzi print of Downman’s “ Lady Dun- 
cannon ” is as close to the original as anything of the kind 
we have seen. The account of the Garland collection of 
old Chinese porcelains, the finest in the world, leaves a feel- 
ing of regret that these unique treasures have not been 
secured for this country, as was at one time stated to be the 
case. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, of course, is the lucky pos- 
sessor, but after all the collection was made by an American, 
and has been on exhibition for some years at the New York 
Museum of Art, where they will now remain, for Mr. Morgan 
has “donated ” the collection to the Museum. There are 
one or two articles dealing with Coronation matters, and a 
well-written one on “ The Art of Watteau,” illustrated from 
drawings, sketches, and studies. We could have wished 
this article rather longer. Entertaining, too, is the descrip- 
tion of the Catnach Press, with some examples of the highly 
exciting woodcuts which adorned the broadsheets ani 
ballads of the enterprising Mr. Catnach. 


The current number of Good Words excites itself 
chiefly over the results of its Coronation Ode Competition, 
which has called forth poetry of a sort from every quarter of 
the globe. Perhaps we had better quote from the magazine 
itself to show what a variety of scenes have inspired the com- 
petitors : 


“From the land of giant myrtles to the land of giant 
pines, from where the tiger is Raja in his jungle colonnades 
and the leopard lords it among the rhododendrons of the 
hills to where the black swans float among the arum lilies, 
and the emus drum upon the heath-starred plains; from 
where the lion is Induna of the tribes of the veld and my 
lord the elephant browses by the cradles of the Nile, to 
the islands, a chain of jewels linked along the waves, 
where the humming-birds buzz in the orchid blooms and 
the crimson-headed crane wades among the azure hyacinths ; 
from where our northern outposts look out westward across 
the tumbling waves to Cathay, to where in the Antarctic 
voids the albatrosses wheel around the flag familiar to them 
in every sea,” 


and so on. 


It is curious that three out of the first four prize-winners, 
known to the judges only by their pseudonyms, should be 
clergymen. We cannot say that the odes themselves, speci- 
mens from which are given, are particularly inspiring. But 
there is one, which did not win a prize, which seems to us 
so immeasurably superior both in thought and expression 
to any of the others that we cannot imagine why it should 
have been passed over. However, Mr. Stopford Brooke and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse supported Mr. William Canton in the 
judging, and their opinion is worth a good deal. There is 
an interesting account of “The Most Famous Street in the 
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Empire,” its founder George Donning, and an article on 
“Edward VII: The King and the Man”; also a series of 
prize letters to Mr. S. R. Crockett, in which that author’s 
“genius” is explained to him and his many attributes, in- 
cluding that of “ supreme humour, unforced, pure, and alto- 
gether delightful,” are reverently recounted. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANOTHER book to commemorate the Coronation for 
children is The Coronation Dumpy Book (London: Grant 
Richards. 2s.). It is very fully illustrated by Mr. Patten 
Wilson, but has not any artistic merit to recommend it. 
The letterpress is by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, who writes 
this sort of stuff : 

“His RoyaL HIGHNESS PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK. 
‘“T have heard of a little girl who calls Prince Edward of 

York ‘our future King.’ She is quite right. One day he 

will be King Edward VIII. I feel sure that he will make 

an excellent King. There have never been any bad 

Edwards recently. If you are a little boy and your name 

is Edward you ought to feel quite proud. I wish my name 

were Edward, 
BECAUSE 
It Isn’r.” 


The Coronation Prayer Book (Oxford: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) is a handsome and sumptuous volume. 
A fine “ English” type, cast from matrices presented to the 
University of Oxford by Bishop Fell about 1666, has been 
used to print from. The paper employed is the famous 
Oxford India paper. The binding is attractively and well 
done in white buckram. As far as printing, paper, and 
binding are concerned the Oxford University Press has every 
reason to congratulate itself on a fine performance. The 
initial letters, which are prettily designed, would appear to 
better advantage were they a little larger, and we are rather 
inclined to cavil at the taste which led those responsible for 
the book to scatter the insignia of English royalty, which are 
mainly used in these initials, and which are appropriate 
enough in the Coronation Service, throughout the whole o 
the volume, Psalms and all. 


Mr. F. Darwin Smith has nothing very new to tell us 
in his Henry VIII. (Shrewsbury : Wilding), but he adopts a 
compact and intelligent arrangement that makes his little 
volume a quite valuable notebook on the reign. He is rather 
inclined to neglect Cromwell, and indeed everything else but 
Church matters, after 1527, but this shows a sense of per- 
spective generally lacking in the text-books. His treatment 
of the Reformation shows an unusual suppression of pre- 
judice. The chapters dealing with it are full of information 
too often suppressed, and should be particularly valuable to 
the student who wants to form a sound judgment and can- 
not have recourse to the original authorities. Should the 
bcok ever get, as it deserves to, to a second edition, we 
recommend an appendix showing briefly how the monastic 
lands were distributed after the Dissolution. Two details 
call for adverse criticism. One is the use of the phrase 
“balance of power,” so suggestive of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, in describing Wolsey’s foreign policy. Wolsey played 
off France against the Empire, it is true, but he had no idea 
of maintaining that sort of stable equilibrium which was in 
the minds of Eighteenth Century politicians when they 
talked grandiosely of maintaining the balance of power in 
Europe. The other is a very small point, but we think that 
when giving the number of scholars on the foundation of 
Colet’s school, St. Paul’s, he might have given correctly the 
mystical number, 153, so characteristically chosen by a 


leader of the New Learning, which also meant the new re- 
ligious enthusiasm, 
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*On Saturday nights the 9.0 and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not 
convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

B-—On — 5 x assengers by the 2.0 p.m. train from London are not 
conveyed beyond oot by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen 
by the Caledonian Railway. 

C—Passengers by the 7.45 p.m. from Euston will arrive at Inverness at 8.35 
a.m. from July 22nd to August 9th. This train does not run on Saturday nights. 
This train will run specially on Sunday, August roth, 

D—Runs from July 31st to August 8th, Saturdays excepted. 

E—The Night Express leaving Euston at 8.0 p.m. will run every night 
(except Saturdays). 

—Arrives Inverness 9.10 a.m. trom the rst to the rath July and after Sep- 
tember 16th. 

G—Passengers for Inverness and Aberdeen must leave London by the 
9.0 p.m. train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m. has no connection to those 
Stations on that night. 

A Special Train will leave Euston at 620 pm., from 
Jul 4th to August 8th, Saturday and Sunday nights 
and Monday night, August 4th, excepted, for the convey- 
ance of horses and private carriages to all parts of Scot- 
land. A special carriage for the conveyance of dogs will 
be attached to this train. 


For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides, and Notices. 


FRED. HARRISON, General Manager L. & N. W. Railway. 
Jul R. MILLAR, General Manager Caledonian Railway. 
uly, 1902. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


THE ‘‘DIRECT’’ ROUTE TO EAST COAST WATERING PLACES. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE event of the week in the financial world was the 
promulgation of the French conversion scheme, 
which was approved, with practical unanimity, by the 
French Chamber. Briefly put, the result of the measure is 
the extinction of about £270,000,000 Three and a Half 
per Cent. Rente, and the creation in its place of a similar 
amount of “ Threes,” so that the whole of the French 
funded debt will henceforward consist of stock bearing a 
uniform rate of interest, though it will still be divided. into 
terminable and irredeemable. The feelings of the bond- 
holders, however, are conciliated by the present of a bonus 
of 1 per.cent., that is the equivalent of a quarter -per cent. 
interest for four years, which they would have réceived if 
they had. been let down lightly by. being converted into 
3% per-cent. holders for- four years, a plan which 
M. Rouvier appears to have considered. Doubtless the 
bondholders will be more than pleased to receive the lump 
sum down, and it need not be said that the success of the 
scheme, by which France will save about a million and a 
quarter sterling per annum without adding a centime to her 
capital liabilities, is already to all intents and purposes 
assured. 
LonpDoN is not directly interested in the scheme to any 
great extent. The French have a way of keeping their 
Rente to themselves, and very little of it is held on this side 
of the water. But indirectly the conversion is affecting our 
Money Market considerably. It is obvious that a nation 
which is about to carry through an operation of this magni- 
tude must have plenty of financial shot in its locker, and 
Paris has been bidding readily for gold of late; so much so, 
that a nice parcel of bars—worth about £650,000—which 
arrived on Monday from the Cape, and was to have helped 
to make money cheap here by swelling the Bank’s reserve, 
has all been snapped up by French buyers. French money 
poured freely into London during the war, and was invested 
in our Treasury bills and other first-class paper; so that 
now, if Paris wants gold, she can always allow a few of these 
bills to run off and invest the proceeds in our bullion market. 
Lombard-street does not altogether like the process, but 
sees no help for it. The Money Market appears from the 
Bank return to have paid off nearly ten millions last 
week of its indebtedness to the Bank, but it did not quite 
get clear, and now it has had to begin borrowing again to 
meet the Consols instalment. Small wonder that Consols 
have been dull, especially when we consider the amount of 
fresh borrowing that will be necessary for all the railway 
and other development work that is to be carried out in our 
new South African possessions. 








A CANADIAN correspondent writes: “Grand Trunk 
Third Preference stockholders, who are just now figuring 
out the prospects of dividend, should not overlook the 
balance still chargeable, in part, against revenue, in respect 
of the new offices at Montreal. This building, which has 
been two years under construction, was opened on the 
2nd inst., and is now occupied by the company’s staff. From 
the description given in the local press, it would appear 
that the new structure is quite in harmony with the ‘ magni- 
ficent’ programme of the present administration. The 
following are extracts: ‘Undoubtedly one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in America to-day is that of the new 
general offices of the Grand Trunk Railway System, on 
McGill-street. The building is constructed of Bedford 
(Indiana) limestone, resting on a base of Quebec granite. 
The vestibule is one of the handsomest entrances to a 
public building on the continent, and is composed of four 
kinds of rare marble; the lower portion of the vestibule 
being of black and gold marble from Italy, and green marble 
from Greece ; the rose-tint marble is from France, and the 
large panels were brought from the south side of the 
Pyrenees Mountains, in Spain. The three panels between 
the doors at the head of the steps are of a very rare species 
of marble from Nubia, Africa. The faience of the vestibule 
is composed of tile work from England, and is a magnificent 


piece of work, being glazed porcelain, embellished with 
embossed designs which give the appearance of Italian 
majolica. The tout-ensemble is a work of great beauty. 
The corridor is lined with Belgian marble in large slabs, 
8 ft. high, which perfectly match at the joints, and present 
beautiful designs in variegated shades. This marble is 
used throughout the building for wainscoting. | When it 
is realised that nearly a million of dollars of capital has 
been placed in the building, some idea can readily be 
gained of its general magnificence, and how no expense has 
been spared to make the building all that anyone could 
desire.’ 

“Tuts is the. building,” my correspondent adds sar- 
castically, “ referred to in the official statement to the Grand 
Trunk stockholders at the meeting of March 29, 1899: 
‘We propose to invite tenders, and get the work done as 
cheaply and economically as we possibly can.’” It is rather 
amusing, is it not? Though, perhaps, those Third Prefer- 
ence holders, sadly calculating the prospects of their long- 
hoped-for dividend, will not quite appreciate the humorous 
side of the matter. Probably they could have dispensed 
with that “rare species of marble from Nubia,” and even 
the fact that “ the tout-ensemble is a work of great beauty ” 
will not altogether console them for a solid £200,000 gone 
into fancy frillings of this kind. I think I remember, when the 
present board was elected to inaugurate a policy of re- 
trenchment, a story about a gloriously bedizened car, which 
was said to have cost £5,000 or so, in which the chairman 
made a tour of inspection over the road. 








Tue Kaffir market has been a sad and sickly sight this 
week. Dwindling prices, no business, and the forced liqui- 
dation of accounts that could not be carried over, were a 
pretty ending to the peace-cum-Coronation boom. Nobody 
can quite make out what is the matter, and why the public 
will not buy, but there is the melancholy fact. So now 
they are arguing as to whose fault it is. Some say it is 
the financial journalist, who tells the publicso much about 
the shares that have been laid in already for it that the 
public thinks it will wait for another day or two. Some 
again say it is all due to the machinations of the great con- 
trolling houses, which engineered a set-back, so that shares 
on which they had taken option-money should not be called 
from them. But the party who is at present being most 
abused as the cause of all the mischief, is the poor old 
native who will not come and work for low wages just to 
please the shareholders. The native labour question is 
already acute, and all the beautiful arrangements made by 
the magnates for the equitable division of the Kaffirs who 
were to be shepherded into the Rand have broken down be- 
cause the Kaffir refuses to be shepherded. 





AnD who, do you think, is really responsible for all the 
trouble? Why the Army, and especially Tommy Atkins. 
The Army has been overpaying the Kaffir during the war. 
and Tommy Atkins has been treating him as if he were a 
human being. Hence all this bother. So at least I gather 
from an interesting interview published in Tuesday’s Finan- 
cial News. An official of a prominent South African house 
told my contemporary’s representative that “at one time 
‘ boys’ were actually paid 5s. a day by the military authorities 
to drive wagons, and that in addition to rations.” Further, 
this gentleman, who was himself an officer of irregular 
horse, adds, “No one has a greater respect than myself 
for Tommy Atkins, but I must say that his behaviour to the 
natives filled me with misgivings. It was no uncommon 
thing to see white men conversing with the Kaffirs on terms 
of absolute equality, calling them ‘ Old chap,’ &c., and even 
shaking them by the hand.” Is it to be wondered at that 
the labour question is now acute ? 





THE public attitude does not encourage prospectuses. 
There were only three this week: Reading Corporation, 
East Indian Railway Debentures, and Egyptian Sutt and 
Soda Debentures. These are measly times for promoters. 


JANUS. 








